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And the End Is Not Yet! 


CROSS the wall at the top of my desk at home hangs a cartoon. 

It is by Raemaekers, the Belgian. It depicts Death in the act of 
proposing a toast: “To your health, Civilization.” In the bony fin- 
gers of the gray-robed skeleton is clutched a huge goblet, full of warm 
red blood, from which it drinks. 

I hung the cartoon there in a simple black frame ten years ago be- 
cause I wanted to be reminded each day that it was grim truth! God 
knows, tt is hideous! 

And so, each day, I have lived with the thought that Raemaekers 
was not jesting when he penned this cartoon out of the anguish of his 
soul for his stricken native land. 

It is so easy in these days, at this glad Christmas season, for us 
to forget and push aside the grim spectre that has hovered over 
humanity since the dawn of life! But it flaunts in our midst today, 
and will continue to menace our security and our future until we 
crush it for all time. 

I see the price of war . . . the dead who have fallen before its 
withering blasts . . . the innocents who have carried its heavy bur- 
dens . . . mothers and wives who have gone down to their graves in 
bitterness and loneliness . . . little children who have listened for a 
father’s footstep, and heard it not. . . orphans who have sunk into 
Starvation’s grave ... families scattered . . . home nests despoiled 

. ruin, 

The dogs of war are not dead; they are but resting after their 
long travail. Soon they will come again, they will snarl with the fury 
of old and leap forward to destroy and to maim—the long roll of 
drums will echo back to us again. A beating of drums . . . the shrill 
whistle of the fife ... the clarion bugles again. Once again we 
shall hear the measured tramp of the feet of our loved ones, and tear- 
stained faces will press against the windows of cottage and palace .. . 

UNLESS we, the homemakers of the land, set our heads and 
our hearts to the outlawry of war; unless we pull the fangs and clip 
the claws of the war dogs; unless we be willing to unite with the 
civilized world in an honest effort to remove this menace from inter- 
national thought. But to wait, to delay, is fatal. It is too late when 
War has marshalled its legions and is upon us! Now is the time to 
make of the Christmas spirit a living reality !—Editor, 


Subscription, 60 cents a year; Canada and foreign, one dollar per year. Published at 
714-24 Locust St., Des Moines, Iowa. Entered as second class matter at Des Moines, 
Copyrighted, 1925.] 
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Planning a rock garden will be a delightful 
task this winter. Anthony Albrecht shares 
his experience with you in the January issue. 
On sale at newsstands December fifteenth. 
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A Bit of Moorish Beauty a . 
é ° First the high palme-trees, with braunches faire, 
In I ropical America Out of the lowly vallies did arise, and high shoote 


up their heads into the skyes.”— 
Spenser 
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Intimate Glimpses of Our Native Trees 


E. FRED ROWE 


O those who walk thru the Even In Winter We Can Learn brawny arms are outstretched— 


woodlands in summer only, twisted, sinewy, muscular, as tho 


when the trees are clothed in Interesting Things About Trees __ they realized that trunk and branch 


garments of green, the winter form would sooner or later be called on 


is like to a closed book. When the to withstand severe storms, to 
leaves quiver under the touch of a July zephyr, we rarely think carry heavy loads, and to become a vital part in some great 
of the sturdy skeleton that sways and bends and resists the structure. 

wild winds of winter. Of the three hundred species of oaks known to botanists, 


In summer a tree may resemble a tall green spire, or an some thirty species and varieties are recognized as natives of 
inverted vase, or a great ball balanced on a slender stem. But America. Possibly the white oak Querqus alba) and its close 
winter reveals many interesting things that in the profusion of associates are most in demand for the quality and durability 
summer growth are hidden from view. And so the thought is of the timber. The winter aspect of the oaks is quite distinct 


to give here a close-up of some familiar woodland and highway from other trees, but as the different species are much alike 
trees as they stand bare and leafless against the winter sky. in their framework, identification from the skeleton only is 
Behold the oak! A monarch among the trees. Not always a rather difficult. Some of the oaks, the pin oak Q. palustris) 


giant, but always a type of sturdy endurance. See how the __ in particular, hold dead leaves nearly all winter—a point that 


The elm is in truth 
a lovely poem 
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In winter as in summer the elm is one of the distinctive trees in the 
landscape. It has a precise, symmetrical outline which is all its own, 
and a well-developed specimen may be eighty feet or more in height. 
Note how the limbs separate from the trunk; then, in the same fashion, 
the branches separate from the limbs, and these again into smaller ones 
until they terminate in mere twigs. 
makes the elm conspicuous in winter as a veritable network of small 
branches and twigs. 

While the wood of the oak has greater hardness and fineness of 
grain, it lacks the toughness and elasticity of the elm. A little story 
is told in Newhall’s ““Trees of Northeastern America” which illustrates 
the strength of an elm plank: ‘Four men were working in a stone 
quarry, moving with bars and rollers a heavy flat slab up a narrow 
plank on to their cart. I said, ‘I would not think that board could hold 
for two minutes a stone of such weight. Is it hickory?’ ‘No, sir,’ said 


one of the men, ‘that’s an elm plank; it can’t break,’ and it 
did not break.” 

Anyone who travels An winter ought to know the native 
beech (Fagus americana)—not necessarily because of its form 
of growth, altho that % distinct, but for two other reasons. 

The bark is the first distinguishing feature. Imagine a tree 
that looks as tho Jack Frost had covered trunk an 
with a delicate white coat, then laid on a multitude of dark 
gray patches until the whole tree takes on a gray-green appear- 
ance. No other tree seems to have such a smooth, spotty coat. 

The next point is that the faded, dull brown leaves remain 
nearly all winter, as tho the tree is too modest to drop its 
old covering until spring brings its new robe of green. So you 
may easily recognize the beech in winter by the bark and 
clinging leaves, even tho you may not be acquainted with it 
at other seasons. 


N the woods a beech tree will be rather tall and straight, 

with few branches until they get above other trees; then the 
In an open field, long branches are 
thrown out almost straight from the trunk; the first, five or 
six feet from the ground. From this point the branches are 
set freely, and gradually turn upward as they reach the top. 
Possibly no other gray or white-barked native tree is quite 
so unique as the common birch (Betula populifolia). Long, 
thin branches extend outward, then drop away in graceful 
Right under the point where the branch joins the 
trunk is a brown patch, like a triangle; whether the tree is 
young or old, this patch is always found. On the edge of the 
woods, along a watercourse, or even in the open fields, the 
white bark and the little brown patches identify the gray 
birch in winter or in summer. 

In the eastern part of our country the locust is a familiar 
roadside and field tree. The bark is extremely rough, and 
the branches leave the trunk at various angles, sometimes 
twisted, often bent downward, then turned upward in long 


top begins to spread. 


curves. 


It is this mode of growth that 


The sugar maple 
(Acer saccharum) 
is most attractive 
when trimmed 






The Norway maple is beautiful the year round 


branches 
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curves. Without the green foliage a locust tree is not specially hand- 
some; its entire lack of symmetry is its chief claim to notice—so it 
may be quickly recognized. The winter crudeness is forgotten in 
spring and summer, however. In May or early June a multitude of 
sweet-scented white flowers, in long racemes, make the air heavy with 
fragrance. The leaf spray is formed of a dozen or more roundish 
leaflets, set opposite, and terminating in a single leaflet. Seed-pods 
follow the blossoms; these are three or four inches long, flat, brownish 
in color, and open in September. Clusters of old pods are frequently 
seen on the tree in winter. 

Years ago maple sugar came from the sugar maple (Acer saccharum) ; 
today we ought not to inquire too closely into the source of supply— 
we may find that modern maple sugar comes from corn or beet sirups 
flavored with maple extract. However, sugar maples are numbered 


The Quercus coccinea (scarlet oak) is a magnificent tree 
m any setting 
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among our most handsome shade trees, and in autumn give 
to the landscape tones of orange, gold, scarlet and purple. In 
the open, and when untrimmed, three or four branches rise 
from the main trunk some six or eight feet from the ground. 
These branches form the main skeleton of the tree from which 
branchlets and twigs spring to give form to the head. When 
sugar maples are used as street and roadside trees they are 
often “headed back” to prevent undue height; this process 
generally ruins the symmetry of the tree, and often changes the 
form so that considerable care is needed to recognize the sugar 
maple in winter. 


Lombardy poplars are most effective planted in long rows 
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Because of its extensive use as a street tree the Norway 
maple should be known to city and town dwellers. So regular 
is the shape of the head that in summertime a Norway maple 
may look like a great green globe set on a post six or eight 
feet high. And there are few, if any, more charming sights 
than an avenue bordered on either side by well-developed 
Norways. The skeleton tells better than words how the ball 
is formed. Three or four limbs start at equi-distant points on 
the trunk, slowly turning outward and upward; branchlets 
and twigs then fill in the spaces, until finally the framework 
is so fashioned that when covered by foliage the globe effect 
is produced. Time is a great factor in the growth of the 
Norway maple, for rarely does one come to full beauty under 
a score of years. 

In winter the poplars can be recognized almost as quickly 


In the eastern part 
of the country the 
locust is a familiar . 
field and roadside 
tree - 








The catalpa 
is easily re-- F 
ognized by 
its long seed 


as in summer. No one can mistake the tall, spire-like form 
of the Lombardy poplar (Populus migra italica); no other 
deciduous tree resembles it. It is one of the most picturesque 
trees in the landscape, and is no less dignified and majestic 
in winter than in summer when it is clothed in foliage. 

The river poplar (Populus deltoides) or southern cottonwood 
is an open, scraggly tree. Very frequently, and for no seeming 
reason, the main branches grow from one side of the trunk, 
while the opposite side is decorated with only a few scattering 
branchlets. 

If you live in a city or town and have difficulty in recog- 
nizing a certain tree, look carefully at the pavement. If the 
asphalt bears the cuts of recent trenching, and the concrete 
walk is uneven and broken, you can be reasonably sure that a 
Carolina poplar (P. eugenet) is at hand. A drain pipe is a 
lovely place for this tree to get a drink; the mass of rootlets 
soon makes trouble, and the pipe must come up. After all, 
the Carolina poplar has a pleasing form, but in most places 
the limbs and branches are Gatthened in a vain effort to make 
a respectable street tree out of one that belongs in the open 
spaces. 

A slightly curved trunk, several abrupt forks, main branches 
almost at right angles to the trunk, and many long, dry pods 
dangling like Christmas tree decorations, make us quite sure 
that this is the common catalpa (Catalpa bignonioides). In 
summer the broad heart-sha leaves serve to hide the form, 
but winter brings out the curves and seamed bark in un- 
pleasant sharpness. 

Unfortunate, indeed, is the city born-and-bred boy who 
has never known the fun of climbing around in an old apple 
tree. The lower limbs are just the right height to grab easily, 
= yourself up, and step from branch to branch until you’ve 

n all over the great spreading head. Probably Welcome 
Robin and Mrs. Robin have a home in the tree; maybe an 
oriole swings his castle from the tip of a twig, or a king-bird 
saddles his nest well toward the end of a swaying branch. 
But not until winter can vou see (Continued on page 47 














Beautifying the Small Home Grounds 


R. kK. HELPHENSTINE, JR. 
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An arbor makes a charming entrance to a garden 


ECAUSE the ground surrounding the 
small home is usually rather limited in 
area, considerable care must be exercised 
in its improvement to obtain the best results. 
Frequently a person overzealous in his efforts 
to beautify will use too much in the way of 
shrubs and garden ornaments, and the result 
is a heterogeneous mass that defeats the very 
object in view. On the other hand, too little is 
just as bad, as is also poor taste in selection and 
arrangement. The ultimate goal should be a 
happy medium somewhere between these limits, 
which can be arrived at only thru a careful study 
of the project. f 
The best procedufe to follow, irrespective 
of whether the grounds surround a new house 
or one that has been built for some time, is 
to lay out carefully a plan. Such a plan should 
be drawn to scale and should show the location 
of the house, garage, driveway, walks, and 
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other features of a permanent nature, as well as such trees and shrubs 
as may already be on the place. This plan will serve as a basis for work- 
ing out the final scheme of improvement, in connection with whicl, 
much careful thought is essential. The more complete the plan is, and 
the more carefully it is worked out, the less likelihood there will be of 
unexpected difficulties arising later as the work progresses. 

There is nothing more attractive than an open expanse of well-kept 
lawn, especially if it is fairly well hemmed in by nicely balanced massed 
planting, particularly in the corners, or bordered with flowerbeds, wit! 
here and there out in the open a showy specimen planting such as th« 
re almond, the weeping cherry, cut-leaf maple or pink dog- 
wood. 

E\vergreens, both conifers and broadleaved variety, lend themselves most 
readily to planting immediately around the house, especially around th 
front entrance, but ample space should be left between them and the hous 
to allow for growth, otherwise they will be badly crowded in a few years 
necessitating their being moved again. The aim should be also to obtain 
a banked or pyramid effect with plantings close to the house. This can be 
accomplished by placing those varieties that grow fairly tall, such as th« 
cedars and hemlocks immedi- 
ately adjacent to the house 
walls. In front of these, 
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y others that attain a shorter 
p height should be placed, 
2 while still others that are 


more of the dwarf variety 
should be grouped in the 
extreme front. This arrange- 
ment gives a very pleasing 
appearance that breaks the 
harshness of the angle formed 
at the point where the foun- 
dation of the house joins the 
ground. 

Most birds are very fond of 
berries, and in the selection of 
shrubs for massed planting 
preference should be given to 
the berry-bearing varieties 
Many of these combine the 
three features so desirable for 
garden ornamentation, name- 
ly beautiful blossoms, attrac- 
tive foliage and a profusion 
of exquisitely colored berries 
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MONG those especially 

suitable for this purpose 
are the high bush cranberry, 
the turquoise berry, silver- 
berry and bush honeysuckle. 
Any of these shrubs will fit 
in wonderfully well in any 
scheme of planting that may 
be selected, and are sure to 
attract the birds. 

In the work of improve 
ment, advantage should be 
taken always of any irregu- 
larity in the contour of the 
ground where the possibility 
is presented of making «a 
rock garden. The site for a 
rock garden is preferably a 
piece of sloping ground, and 
this should be cut away to 
form tiny terraces. If there is 
a natural outcropping of 
rock, this makes it all the 
more desirable. If no rock is 
present it is an easy matter 
to secure a few and set them 
in place, care being exercised 
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A neatly made feeding rack adds interest to 
the garden in addition to attracting the birds 


A lily pool belongs in every 
garden however small. The 
one pictured at the left is a 
practical design and may be 
constructed at small cost 
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Here the rock garden terminates in an arbored seat. 
In the plan at right see how clearly the backyard 
is divided into formal, informal and service areas 


to arrange them so that the appearance will be 
one approaching as nearly as possible a natural 
outcropping. There are innumerable perennial 
plants that are especially suitable for the rock 
garden, and nurserymen as a rule carry a wide 
variety. Such plants consist of very low-growing 
specimens that spread out and gradually cover 
the ground, leaving only the rocks showing. 
Many such plants can be found in the woods, such 
as the arbutus, partridge berry and galix. In the 
selection of rocks those that are gray, green or 
blue in color and partially covered with moss or 
lichens are especially desirable, altho a white one 
here and there will add to the attractiveness of 
the rock garden by way of contrast. 

Another item to be seriously considered in the 
work of beautifying the home grounds, and one 
which will be an everlasting source of enjoyment 
to the household and merit the admiration of the 
community, is a pool with its full complement of 
aquatic plants. 

One or two water lily plants set in rich soil 
contained in a box at one end of the pool will 
usually nearly cover the surface of the water of 
an ordinary pool in a single season, and lotus 
flowers and other water plants can be added if 
desired. Once the pool is finished and the plants 
set in place it is filled with water and a few gold- 
fish added to increase its attractiveness. Around 
the edge of the pool is an especially appropriate 
place to plant iris. 


HE home grounds may really be considered 

in the light of an outdoor living room, the 
lawn being the carpet, the shrubs and flowers the 
draperies, and the ornaments the furniture. One 
of the very first things that should be placed on 
the list of furniture for the outdoor living room is 
a bird bath. This should be of concrete and 
should be placed close to a tree or section of 
massed planting. The location of the bird bath 
in this position is necessary to provide a place 
where the birds may light and prune their 
feathers after bathing. I made and set in place 
a bird bath on my little place last spring and I 
have seen as many as five of our little feathered 
friends enjoying its cooling water at one time 
and ag many more waiting (Continued on page 46 
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1 sundial and bird houses form a part of the fur- 
niture which should be in every garden 
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How to Carry 
the Home 
Expense 


HARRY CREVISTON 


HEN the first payment on a home 

has been accumulated, or a lot has 

been paid for, the way toward home 
ownership is surprisingly easy, if you will 
but use judgment and choose a home within 
your means. Consideration must be given 
to the factors that will enable you to ‘“‘pay 
out” on the investment. You will want a 
comfortable home, with pleasant surround- 
ings, but you must avoid extravagance in 











selecting a home that you can afford. You 
must consider the family income and 
whether it is going to remain stable in com- 
ing years. You should also consider how 
frugal you have been in the past; if you have been thrifty, then 
how much of your savings can well be applied toward the 
home payments in addition to your previous outlay for rent. 
Attention should be given to the matter of regular household 
expenses, whether they will increase or not and what portion 
of your income is necessary to cover them. 

Perhaps the most vital step in home ownership is the matter 
of adjusting the family finances to the new order of things 
after moving into the new home. The first payment is out of 
the way, there is a new scale of living, with a long time obliga- 
tion ahead. Getting the right start is of utmost importance and 
you can logically calculate just about what all obligations will 
amount to during the coming years and plan a definite program 
for taking care of them. If the program works out successfully 
as planned in the first year, then it will prophesy well for the 
future years—if it fails to work out as planned, then some 
refiguring or retrenchment will be necessary. Its failure to 
work successfully does not necessarily mean disaster to your 
plans, but it does mean that you must develop yourself as a 
better manager. 

One of the best things anyone can do when they move into 
the new home is to staft keeping books. An accurate record 
should be kept of all expenditures—every cent of income should 


A beautiful backyard garden has more than doubled the value of this little cottage 


one can tell how their money is being disbursed and where 
further economy can be practiced. Household bookkeeping is 
not a tedious task once it is started; instead, as time goes on, 
it will afford much pleasure to make comparisons with preced- 
ing months and years. Posting an expense book every day takes 
just a few minutes, but gives you a record that will mean more 
to future success than anything else you could do in the same 
time. Many people go even farther than just keeping a record 
of expense—they plan their spending with a budget, and make 
every item of expenditure stay within the amount provided 
in the budget. A very good idea, yet the budget without a 
definite record of actual spendings would be of no value, so the 
record is the vital factor after all. 


OME folks protest against budgeting, and perhaps rightly 
so, because success with a budget depends entirely upon 
one’s own self and some people are not to be depended upon 
even as regards their own welfare. To plan a budget requires 
real thought and study, to carry it out requires real character 
and determination. It is difficult to plan a budget if you do not 
have a record of past expenses on which to base it, so perhaps 
after you have planned it and worked it for a while some ad- 
justments may be necessary. Let us look for a moment at the 

















be accounted for in the expense record. This is the only way experience of a family of three. Here is (Continued on page 4* 
Budget Suggestions for an Average Family of Four 
Income—Annually............... $2,400 $3,600 $5,000 $7,500 $10,000 $15,000 $25,000 

Savings—Includes investments, savings 
accounts, payments on real estate | 
and securities, life insurance, etc.... 240 480 750 1,950 3,000 6,400 11,800 | 
Food—aAll food products and meals eaten 
GOP TIS BONO soc cis ks ccvccecce 600 720 R40 950 1,000 1,200 1,600 
Shelter—Rent. When you are buying 
your home this includes property 
| taxes, house insurance, interest on 
mortgage, upkeep and repairs... ... 540 720 840 1,000 1,250 1,500 1,800 
Clothing—For the entire family and ex- 
pense for tailoring and mending.... 300 400 500 700 850 1,000 1,500 
| Operating Expense—Fuel, light, water, 
phone, ice, barber, laundry, taxes } 
| and insurance on personal property 288 360 645 800 950 1,150 1,500 
Equipment — Furniture replacement, 
tools, silverware, kitchen utensils, 
| PE a rere ts ap Sa 36 100 125 150 200 250 300 
| Family Welfare—Recreation, vacation, 
medical and dental attention, books, 
magazines, lodge dues, sports, auto- 
mobile upkeep, etc............... 156 460 800 1,200 1,750 2,000 4,000 
Benerolence—Contributions to all insti- 
tutions and causes............... 240 360 500° 750 1,000 1,500 2,500 


of expense or taken out of the savings and investment account. 


Income tax has not been provided for in these figures—this would be variable and would have to be provided for from reductions on some of these items 
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Christmas Wreaths of Native Materials 






FRANZ A. AUST AND HAZEL HANKINSON 


HRISTMAS wreaths are older than the first Christmas 
day! So is the use of native materials from which to make 
them. More than two thousand years ago in the north 

of Europe native evergreens were fashioned into symbols of 
happiness at every Yule-tide season. For in those unenlight- 
ened days folks waited anxiously thru the dark months for the 
turning of the sun in their direction. Whereupon, they ex- 
pressed their gladness in a great Sun Feast. A part of this 
merry-making was the sending of sprigs of holly to dear 
friends. Likewise, in the temples, wreaths of native ever- 
greens were placed to comfort and to shelter the little wood- 
land spirits. After the glad news of the Birth in Bethlehem 
was spread about, sprays and wreaths of holly and evergreen 
were symbols of happiness even more than before. And thus 
has the custom come down to the Christmases of today. 

But America, strange to relate, in spite of her reputation for 
originality, has never made the most of her native materials in 
the fashioning of Christmas decorations. Holly and mistletoe 
have always been the favorites—sometimes they are the only 
greens to be used. Holly and mistletoe and Christmas can no 
more be separated than can bread and butter and honey in the 
mind of a small boy—the thought of them is too sweet. But 
there is in this country, also, a wealth of other beautiful native 
greens of which delightful Christmas decorations can be made 
and which are seldom considered. Of Christmas in Uncle Sam’s 
land these, too, shotld become as vital a part as the others 
which have so long been connected with the holiday. 

Some homes leave the fashioning of Christmas wreaths and 
garlands to the younger members of the family. Even the 
smaller children help. In other homes everybody has a share 
in the work. Either plan is a charming custom. There’s some- 
thing about the fragrance of evergreens and the making of 
decorations which is sure to keep 
everybody good-natured even dur- 
ing that terrible “last minute 
rush.” Or, on the other hand, the 
wreaths can be made sometime 
before Christmas day, and, if 
properly taken care of, they will 
last for weeks. 

Sprays of pine and hemlock and 
spruce and twigs with bright berries 
can be bought nowadays. But 
those folks who can get them fresh 
from the trees and shrubs on their 
own home grounds or in their own 
woodland are the really fortunate 
ones. 

Nothing except side branches 
should ever be taken when Christ- 
mas greens are being cut. 


HESE snould be clipped with a 

sharp knife close to the main 
branch so that no large wound will 
be left to endanger the health of 
the tree or shrub. Usually the 
branches will be frozen when first 
brought in, and the first thing to do 
in getting ready to make wreaths is 
to thaw them out thoroly. They 
must not be allowed to get too 
warm, however, or the needles will 
soon drop off. 

Wreaths can be very simple, or 
they can be elaborate according to 
one’s fancy and taste. A short 
length of any No. 8 wire or single- 
strand clothes line wire, the ends 
bound together by means of finer 
wire, makes a splendid hoop- 
foundation upon which any of a 
number of different evergreens can 
be fastened. Stout black thread is 
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A large wreath of hemlock twigs and 
rose “apples” makes a splendid Christ- 
mas welcome for the front door 
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needed for binding the sprays to the wire, and the fall of the 
foliage will cover the fastenings. 

Sprigs of white pine help to make excellent wreaths because 
the needles are so soft and graceful. Hemlock with tiny brown 
cones dangling at the ends of the twigs can be worked in with 
the white pine. The two are delightful together, for the different 
shades of green and the varied forms of needles blend very 
beautifully. 

Hemlock can also be used to very good advantage alone or 
with sprays of bright berries. Tying the branches to the 
foundation so that the twigs slope toward a central point at 
both top and bottom is one way to make a pretty wreath; or 
the twigs can all slope in one direction continuously around the 
circle. Hemlock is an especially attractive evergreen to use 
because of the trace of silver on the under side of the needles, 
and because of its deliciously spicy fragrance. Bright red 
“apples” of the prairie or the swamp rose added to hemlock 
help to make the wreath more festive; these can be tied on after 
the greens are in place, and the ends of the stems can be 
tucked out of sight under the needles. 


RDINARY native spruce is just a bit too trim and “spruce”’ 

to shape itself becomingly to a garland frame. But the 

Douglas spruce which is really a fir has branches and twigs of a 

nature quite suitable for making Christmas decorations. A few 

white pine twigs with their long needles and the red branches 

and “apples” of the rose will take away any suspicion of 
stiffness. 

Arbor vitae is another native evergreen which must not be 
forgotten when Christmas wreaths are being fashioned. This 
evergreen is especially pleasing when combined with the blue- 
green twigs and dark berries of the (Continued on page 26 











Homes of Famous Americans 


CHESLA C., SHERLOCK 





XXXVI—Fort Hill, The 
Home of John C. Calhoun 
at Clemson, South 
Carolina 


- 


John C. Calhpun, the “silveretongued orator” 


, 


T is in the relentless night-time, when the blanket of 
darkness settles completely over the world. To some 
it brings welcome rest and the promise of sweet dreams; 

to others, a chance for merry-making, and jest, and 
gayety. For it is Saturday night, the last day save one of 
March, in the year 1850. 

To others—just two—waiting in the sick chamber, it 
hangs like a pall. The clock on the mantel sonorously 
ticks out the seconds and nothing, not even the prayer of 
the dying man or the heartfelt wishes of the watchers, 
can stay its inevitable warning. 

On a bed in the little room, lies a senator of the United 
States, grim-faced, his brownish-white hair arching away 
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“It is a modest house as mansions go, built of frame and painted 
a severe white” 


from his high forehead like the bushy scalp of the Creek Indian. His 
blue-gray eyes are fired with an uncommon brillianey and his 
straight, firm-set lips quiver as he realizes that his life-long battle 
is over and he must step aside just when “my poor South”’ needs 
him the most! 

It is a strange death chamber. No touch of feminine grace softens 
its stern reality. Just two men, one a son and the other a life-long 
friend, keep the death watch of the long night. On the mantel 
there is a lump of cold boiled rice, some dried prunes, a glass of 
water and one feeble tallow candle. The room isgin disorder, for 
all attention seems to be centered on the grim business of the night. 

The labored, persistent ticking of the clock is now and then inter- 
rupted by a majestic phrase falling from the silvered tongue mur- 
muring its last. In the background, in the other rooms of the 
boarding house, which is just across the park from the United States 
Capitol, there is the sound of gayety and merry-making thruout the 
live-long night. For, even in the presence of the grim messenger, 
fun-making will run its course and have its fling, especially on a 
Saturday night! Now and then, the laughing is hushed a moment 
as someone sticks his head in the door and asks whether “he has 
died yet!” 

Not once in those fading hours did the great man’s thoughts turn 
to home and loved ones. He does not inquire after his wife or 
daughters, with that pleasing absent-mindedness so common with 
the stricken. His mind is filled with mighty projects; he longs for 
one more hour in which to speak to the Senate, adding, “I can do 
more than on any past occasion in my life.” 

Past midnight, he notes that his pulse is no longer discernible and 
holds out his arm to his son to prove it. But not for long does he 
concern himself with his own problems. That great, deadly, 
feverish mind leaps back once more to the single problem which has 
been its meat and bread these thirty-odd years, as if anxious to solve 
by some desperate effort its intricacies. 

At half-past seven o’clock on Sunday morning, just as the merry- 
making ceased and the roisterers were drowsily slipping off to rest 
their numbed senses, he closed his eyes and was no more. Thus, in 
the passing of John C, Calhoun, do we read the riddle of his life and 
grasp the explanation for the strange 
intensity of his career. It was not a man 
that died that Sunday morning, but a 
senator of the United States—a statesman 
to the last, refusing even to permit his 
wife to be summoned when she might have 
been at his side. It was rather a most 
amazing mind that slipped its moorings 
and swept out to the open sea. 
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ORT HILL, the home of Calhoun, is 
located a few miles south of the station 
at Calhoun, South Carolina. It is really a 
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A view of the old Calhoun estate showing the 
broad expanse of wooded lawn 
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Modern householders might well covet the furniture of John C. Calhoun’s own room 


part of Clemson College, the South Carolina Agricultural 
College, being located on a part of the old Calhoun estate. 

I spent a whole day tramping over the old estate, in spite of 
the rain and mist and biting March wind which made it more 
comfortable to be indoors. Where once the fields of grain and 
tobacco flowed over the sweeping hillside to the river, one now 
finds the homes of instructors in the college. And on the broad 
top of the plateau stand the great brick buildings and dormi- 
tories housing the students. On the campus, almost continually 
it seems, various groups of uniformed students are forming in 
precise ranks and executing military maneuvers. Thus, does 
tradition still rule in the educational institutions of the South. 

The mansion itself is set on the spot where General Andrew 
Pickens, in Revolutionary times, once built a fort and from 
that fact it takes its name. It is a modest house, as mansions 
go, built of frame and painted a severe white. There are two 
porticos, one facing the north and the other the east. It plainly 
belongs to a departed day, yet possesses an odd charm and 
dignity that fill one with a momentary longing for the thrilling 
days it has seen. 

It was built in that memorable year 1804 when the young 
country was “beginning to feel its oats,” and an unprecedented 
era of good times was in its first flush of promise. It has come 
of age, with an hundred years to spare, and certainly has a 
right to cling to its proud past. 

Several times I walked around it at different times during 
the day. I even stood on the two porticos and lifted the heavy 
knockers and listened to the dull reverberation of the plea 
they sent down those old halls. 
But I was unrewarded, for the 
two sisters living within, daugh- 
ters of Calhoun’s son-in-law, 
for whom the college was named, 
chose to remain within their 
privacy. 

Here, on these porticos or in 
the little study to the rear, sat 
John C. Calhoun many a time 
and dreamed of the presidency— 
or did he dream of the South, as 
some insist, and unselfishly seek 
to save it from the ruin which he 
seemed to sense was inevitable? 

The period in which Calhoun 
was in public life in the 
national arena was the most 
inomentous in our entire history 
as a nation. During it the 


Another view of Fort Hill show- 
ing the two spacious porticos with 
their stately columns 
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greatest political issue the country has yet 
faced was drawn, and on its outcome 
depended the very existence not only of 
the Union but many of the institutions and 
powers which were the subject of debate 
between it and the states. 

John C. Calhoun entered public life in 
1811 on the convening of the Twelfth 
Congress, when he took his seat in the 
House of Representatives. In that Con- 
gress, which was under the leadership of 
young men, he became a member and 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, then the most important and 
soon to exert a real influence on the 
national policy. 

Calhoun had the honor to move the 
resolution which resulted in the declaration 
of war in 1812, and his speech was the hot, 
impassioned speech one would expect from 
youth. Clay, who had been made Speaker, 
was heartily in favor of war and the young 
men had their way, altho their reckless 
course almost resulted in disaster for the 
country. 

For six years Calhoun served in the 
House, lining up for the most part with 
the Jeffersonian party, then known as the 
Republican. He stood with Clay when the 
latter proposed a protective tariff system 
and aided very materially in making it suc- 
cessful. 

In these days, Calhoun was imbued with an extraordinary 
national sense and seemed to possess to a marked degree the 
real attributes of statesmanship. On one occasion he declared 
on the floor of the House: “I am not here to represent my own 
state alone. I renounce the idea, and I will show, by my vote, 
that I contend for the interests of the whole people of this 
community.” 


E was then a liberal constructionist of the Constitution, 
which means that he favored the constitutionality of such 
implied powers as were necessary for the National Government 
to carry on desirable projects not expressly granted to it. He 
favored and voted for a national bank and a comprehensive 
plan of internal improvements. That he held to these views 
for several years is evidenced by an entry we find in John 
Quincy Adams’ diary on October 1, 1822, when he says: 
“Calhoun has no party scruples about constructive powers and 
states-rights.”’ 

To understand John C. Calhoun, it is necessary for us to 
keep in mind that there were really two John C. Calhouns 
represented by his national service. The one as evidenced by 
his service from 1811 to 1828, when his theory of nullification 
was first announced, and the other, from 1828 until his death in 
1850, and the latter Calhoun it is which, unjustly perhaps, 
history has handed down to us. For he will ever remain fixed 
in history as the champion of the theory which led to disunion 
and war ten years following his death. 


He served in Congress (Continued on page 27 
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Hardy Wild Plants for 
Northern Gardens 


ARTHUR G. ELDRIDGE 


HE cool evergreen woods of the northern tier of states are par- 

ticularly rich in beautiful flowers. While these woods are generally 

termed dry we will find beneath the dry surface several inches of 
moist humus except in seasons of protracted drought. It is obvious 
that such locations are not of the conventional garden type, but let us 
realize that we may have a garden that is not bounded by clipped 
grass or dirt paths, wherein the soil is not cultivated with tools. 

Many people living in the regions where these flowers grow have a 
suitable location for such a natural garden. To take your friends by a 
winding path to secluded spots where you have grouped or made 
colonies of these shy woodland dwellers, is as interesting as it is un- 
usual and they get an unexpected thrill. Perhaps you could cultivate 
successfully for a while in your backyard some of these woodland 
flowers but they would not last and half of their beauty would be 
lost for lack of the natural surroundings. 

Let us make three classes of these flowers. First, those growing in 
moist to wet sphagnum; second, those in dry to moist woods, stony or 
otherwise; third, those in rocky, well-drained soil exposed to the sun. 

All plants in the first group require this cool, moist condition, and 
never grow where the soil becomes warm in the blooming season. 
Sphagnum is a poor conductor of heat, it maintains an acid condition, 
and in the far north frost never leaves the wet peat beneath it. Here, 5 ‘ 
then, is an ideal situation for these plants which have very slowly In dry sandy pine woods and even in + per “4: death- 
adapted themselves to it. In this location the pitcher plant is at its like, a — of a ne ye om ag ag re ~ ” 
best. The pitchers are large and the leaves are robust, full-colored and ERE Se SE Se Sane Ne: 
brilliantly marked with purple veins. 
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LOSE at hand there are many orchids strangely beautiful and 
SS with delightful fragrance of many shades. There is arethusa, 
: solitary stalks with magenta-pink flowers sometimes two inches 
long having yellow and white fringed crests on the lip. As 
children we used to make excursions after school to gather them 
late in May. Calopogon is there too with many flowered racemes 
of purple-crimson blossoms. You see it floating in the grass of 
wet meadows for it has no foliage on the flower stalks. Nature 
is prodigal in sowing seeds of the orchid, but only one in a 
multitude has a chance to grow. The seeds of many are ex- 
tremely small, like specks of pollen, so, falling in unfavorable 
places they fail to germinate. We find a solitary plant here and 
there, a small group occasionally, rarely a large colony. 

The fringed orchid (Haberaria) is the largest group, numbering 
twenty species, mostly lovers of peaty soils, a few growing in 
dry to moist woods. Some of the most desirable are H. blephari- 
glottis, flowers white, one-third to one-half inch long; H. lacera, 
ragged fringed, many greenish white flowers two-thirds of an 
inch long; H. leucophaea with large fragrant greenish-white 
blossoms. The three showiest are H. psycodes, H. fimbriata, and 
H. peramoena, all having largespikesor (Continued on page 36 
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The bunch berry (Cornus cana- 
densis) which thrives in either 
sunny or shady locations, espe- 
cially in the eastern section of 
this country, is recognized by 
the bright carmine fruit which 
follows the large white blossoms 


The pitcher plant with its bril- 
liantly veined leaves is most in- 
teresting. Insects attracted by 
the contents of the “pitcher” 
enter the trap, from which there 
is no escape, and furnish nour- 
ishment to the plant 
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Ice coating of shrubs and evergreens 
does not cause winter killing 


OLD weather often plays some 
rather queer pranks with plants 
—particularly with trees and 

shrubs. Not only may the plant 
be actually killed during the cold 
weather but an injury may also 
occur which does not manifest itself 
till late in the spring or early in the 
summer. Shrubs and trees may leaf 
out perfectly in spring but as the 
weather grows warmer and the leaf 
growth more luxuriant, certain of 
the branches will suddenly wilt and 
die as if some sudden blight had 
struck them. This may be merely a belated expression of winter injury. 

No plant is entirely immune to injury from low temperatures, but 
there is great variation in the temperatures that different plants can 
endure. Moreover, different parts of plants are seldom alike in their 
resistance to cold. Furthermore, the previous treatment as regards 
fertilization, cultivation or pruning has an important bearing on the 
plant’s condition and ability to withstand low temperatures. 

Perhaps the first question to answer is, ‘‘What is winter injury?”’ 
Odd as it may seem, death of plants by freezing is death by drying. 
When the temperature goes low enough ice crystals form in the spaces 
between the cells and as these ice crystals grow, more and more water 
is taken from the protoplasm of the cell till finally a point of dryness is 
reached beyond which life cannot be maintained in the cell. Naturally, 
soft tender tissues will be more quickly affected, that is at a higher 
temperature, than will more mature tissues. The mature parts of trees 
and shrubs are able to withstand very low temperatures probably be- 
cause of their relatively low water content or to some condition which 
prevents ice crystals from drawing the water away. Naturally it must 
be very cold before ice can be formed in such tissues but it is surprising 
what exceedingly cold weather some plants can withstand. Everyone 
knows that pure water freezes at a temperature of 32 degrees Fahrenheit, 
but when substances like sugar or “pee dissolved in the water, the 
freezing point will be lower. 


THs same principle seems to apply to plants. A light freeze which 
will sear the soft tender leaf tissues or blossoms like a hot iron does 
so because ice formation takes place readily, whereas the matured tissues 
of a tree trunk or dormant bud will withstand many degrees below 
freezing. Seeds of most plants are able to stand great extremities of 
heat and cold because the water content has been reduced to the 
minimum. 

Another interesting and important fact that has been determined in 
the formation of ice in plants is what is known as super-cooling. By this 
is meant that liquids of various kinds can be cooled several degrees below 
their true freezing point before ice formation actually takes place, pro- 
vided they are not disturbed. There are various kinds of disturbance 
which will precipitate ice formation. At least one of the things that will 
do this is a rapid fall in temperature, as compared to a slow fall. Jarring 
or stirring of the liquid will start the formation of ice and if the liquid 
is inasuper-cooled condition the ice crystals will form rapidly with an 
accompanying rise in temperature to the true freezing point. 

The application of this super-cooling (Continued on page 33 
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| Winter Injuries to 





Trees and Shrubs 


C. T. GREGORY 


Purdue Experiment Station 


What. You Can Do To Help 


Prevent Serious Losses 
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(Below) Notice the shadow. The southwest side of 

this tree has a large cankered area due to the winter 

killing of the tissues. The trunk and crotch seem to 

be more susceptible to this type of injury than any 
other parts of the tree 
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The Lure of Early 
New England 
Dressers 


HARRIET SISSON GILLESPIE - 


O article of Colonial furniture makes a deeper 

appeal to the modern housekeeper than the 

dresser of early New England days. Noneis 
more subtly enveloped in fine American tradition or 
more closely associated with the home life of the 
Colonists or the housewifely qualities of the Pilgrim 
mothers. Of simple, homely aspect, yet its very pres- 
ence is capable of creating an engaging picture of 
Colonial days, when the kitchen was the true heart of 
the home. 

Always on one side of the room stood the ancient 
pine dresser with its shining array of pewter on which 
the firelight from the blazing logs shone with reflected 
glory. On its shelves were to be seen, beside the pewter, 
the “old blue” china, with perhaps a choice bit of 
Loewstoft from the Orient, brought back by New 
England sea captains in those romantic days when the 
East India trade was at its zenith. 

Too precious to associate with the cruder earthen- 
ware or the utensils of primitive days, it was thus 
kept constantly before the sight of the Colonial house- 
wife and jealously guarded as the apple of her eye. The 
colorful lure of both pewter and china, in contrast to 
the printed or “painted” calicoes, or the fascinating 
French Toiles du Jouy which hung at the windows, 
draped the bed or served to cover the fireside chair, 
formed the most picturesque feature of the early 
American home. 

And it is the decorative aspect of the dresser which 


To the right is shown an carly English dresser in oak 
of Elizabethan type with elaborate treatment of applied 
mouldings and split posts 















































still enthralls the feminine mind today, apart from that 
traditionary love for old furniture and its accessories 
which in some is an inheritance. Even after several 
centuries have passed, it still furnishes by far the most 
winsome method of displaying china and invariably 
supplies a note of distinction to the modern home fur- 
nished in Colonial antiques. 

Of English origin, dating back to the 15th and 16th 
centuries, the dresser was formerly no more than a 
plate rack to hang against the wall. Among the early 
Dutch settlers in this country, it was one of several 
such pieces for the convenient disposition of knives, 
spoons and the Delft ware so dear to the heart of the 
Hollander. In time, it enlarged its scope and finally 
became the most important article of household con- 
venience and utility. 

Among collectors, the dresser is the most sought-for 
piece today, for nothing gives quite the same cachet to 
a room as does this homely article of furniture with its 
simple lines and hospitable appearance. The beauty of 
the mellow amber wood, weathered thru countless 
years of constant use, only adds to its charm and when 
used either in association with pine or maple furniture 
of the period or in contrast to the later mahogany or 
walnut, is always most effective. 

The fact, too, that old dressers have survived the 
ravages of time better than other furniture of the 
Colonial period is an argument in favor of its acquisi- 
tion, as it costs less to put itin repair, always anitem of 
consideration with the collector. Like all the work of the 
early craftsmen, the dresser was (Continued on page 49 





Cheerful accessories to the Danish style dresser are the 
slat-backed, rush-bottomed chairs similarly decorated in 
conventional design 
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Designed by Roberts L. Stevenson, Architect 


A Homelike House ‘of Shingles 


COLLIER STEVENSON 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 










BEDROOM 








In the floor plans pictured on this page note the 
convenient arrangement of this distinctive house. A 
glance at the plans will show the compactness of 
the service portions ; the spaciousness of the down- 
stairs’ living rooms; and the light, well-ventilated 
second floor with its comfortable bedrooms, sewing 
room, numerous closets and ample storage space 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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Unit House Number Four Is a Dutch Colonial 


Another Type of Unit House That Increases in Attractiveness 


With Each Addition 
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Designed by FE. A. Martini, Architect 





Complete working drawings, blue 
prints and specifications for this, 
or any other unit house, will be 
furnished to readers for $7.50 
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nial bungalow, each bedroom being 

well equipped with closet space. 

The sunroom forms the fourth 
and last unit 
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What It Costs to Build 


Contractors in various sections of the country have prepared the follow- 
ing figures, each estimating what it should cost to build, unit by unit, the 
house described herewith. We have the detailed estimates at hand and will 
furnish a copy to all purchasers of blueprints and specifications. 


UNIT UNIT UNIT UNIT 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No.4 TOTAL 
Vatt O'Connell .......$4,256.00 $1,366.00 $3,162.00 $ 913.00 $9,697.00 
(Tulsa, Okla.) 
Clarence A. Davis..... 5,634.00 1,953.00 3,523.00 1,022.00 12,132.00 
(Minneapolis, Minn.) 
Pearson & Pearson.... 4,778.00 2,221.00 4,302.00 903.00 12,204.00 
(Chicago, Ill.) 
August Richarts ...... 4,796.00 1,738.00 5,759.00 918.50 13,211.00 


(Ridgefield Park ,N.J.; 
New York Suburb) 
H. Dif eaves 4 3,005.60 1,260.25 3,274.50 644.95 8,185.00 
(Pasadena, Cal.) 


Brick veneer is estimated to cost from $1,000 to $1,650 additional 
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THE UNIT HOUSEPLAN IDEA 


1. It is a flexible plan that enables you 
to start small and add to your house as 
necessity demands. Each unit is ARCHI- 
TECTURALLY CORRECT and re- 
mains so at any stage of the building 
program. 


2. You have a definite plan to follow. 
No haphazard adding of wings and costly 
alterations. Every step is planned in ad- 
vance to save as much as possible in al- 
teration costs. You can add a unit for 
less money in many cases than it would 
cost you to sell a “temporary” home, pay 
moving expenses, realtor’s commissions, 
etc. 

3. You have a “permanent home.” No 
temporary makeshifts to live in, no neces- 
sity to move to a larger house later. 

4. You do not have to wait until “your 
ship comes in” before getting a home of 
your own; you can start with a small out- 
lay for the first unit, and add units as 
necessary, and at any stage of the pro- 
gram you have a fine, well-built house 
any family will be proud to own. 


5. Better Homes and Gardens originated 
the idea and has had these plans drawn 
specially for you. We have paid the full 
architect's fee for complete blueprints 
and specifications, copies of which we 
will share with you for a nominal fee, in 
order to encourage more families to come 
into the home-owning class. 





A DUTCH GARDEN 


PEARSE - ROBINSON 
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RAGRANT balsam, pine and cedar, wax-berried mistletoe, 
crimson-fruited holly, the shining green of laurel and bay, 
the shimmer of rainbow tinsel, the jeweled radiance of 
dancing lights, all the colorful holiday wares from lands both 
near and far—these are the trappings which invest December 
with a charm no other month possesses and give to its pre- 
Christmas weeks a happy spirit of festivity. Effervescent and 
infectious, the festal spirit will 
not down: it takes complete pos- 
session of our little world, raising 
everywhere victorious banners of 
goodwill and of 
Christmas cheer. 
Christmas good- 
will still finds ex- 











Holiday Gifts for 
Home Use 


JOHN LYNNE GREY 
Photographs by Mattie Edwards Hewitt 


pression in the age-long custom of gift giving—a very gracious 
custom, too, when rightly undertaken! Commercialism, how- 
ever, did for a time actually threaten the continuation of the 
custom, simply by over-stimulating the demand for gifts and 
thereby turning Christmas into a veritable orgy of gift giving. 
Useless gifts were almost universal. That, indeed, was to be 
expected when the relatively large number of gifts which every- 
one felt impelled to give prevented anything in the nature of 
vareful selection. Now, fortunately, the pendulum has swung! 
Fewer gifts are the rule today; but, being less in number, they 
are, generally speaking, better in quality, infinitely more useful 
and proportionately more welcome than the gifts purchased 
during the period of indiscriminate giving and mad spending. 

As a result of this more rational attitude towards all gift 
giving, holiday gifts for home are becoming increasingly popu- 
lar. Members of a family are, for instance, often willing nowa- 
days to forego individual remembrances in order to unite in 
buying some home furnishing which all can enjoy or profit by 
for years to come. A group of people, accustomed to sending 
gifts to mutual friends in various households, might follow 
much the same idea, either pooling their resources to buy 
single gifts of greater value or choosing objects of related type. 
Such a plan is frequently used in the case of wedding gifts to 
prevent duplication: and it is surely quite as applicable to 
Christmas giving. Thus, if table silver were to be the offering, 
think of the added pleasure which the recipients would have 
upon discovering a uniformity of finish and design. 

Silverware finds a warm welcome in almost every modern 
household. Solid silver is a truly regal gift at any time and, 
when its durability and its beauty are considered, not an ex- 
travagance. Furthermore, the cost can be well distributed by 
buying piece by piece from some open stock design until a 
complete collection has been acquired: a table service, perhaps, 
a set of desk fittings or a dressing stand equipment. And there 
are also certain smaller incidental furnishings, such as photo- 
graph frames, cigarette boxes and vases, which can be given 
to supplement the store of household silver. 

Plated silverware vies today with solid silver in attractive- 
ness. The art of plating has, indeed, been so marvelously 
developed in recent years, that an (Continued on page 34 
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“Tea for two,” a popu- 
lar song extols. In the 
photograph at the top of 
the page tea for three is 
artistically set forth in 
gleaming silver and lus- 
trous china that offer a 
suggestion for Christmas 
giving 


Other household gift sug- 
gestions are twin pottery 
lamps; flower holder of 
translucent glass; artistic 
vase, as shown in photo- 
graph at right, and a me- 
tallic bowl of colorful 
waren fruit as pictured 
above 
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Grippy children and doctors’ bills 
go hand in hand with draughty floors 


Why linoleum, cemented 


over felt, is a warm, 
health -protecting floor 


By C. N. WENRICH, PH. D. 
Formerly head of the Dept. of Physics, University of Pittsburgh 


“ OW often one hears an anxious mother 

exclaim, ‘Sonny, don’t play on that 
draughty floor!’ And very likely mother is 
right, too. For the average floor, with its 
cracks between boards, allows cold air to rush 
through like a partially opened window. 


“Where health is consid- 
ered first—in the modern hos- 
pital—you will find linoleum 
floors most commonly used. 
This 1s so because linoleum, 
properly laid, is not only a 
sanitary, easily cleaned floor, 
but a warm, non-draughty 
floor as well. 


“In the first place, lino- 
leum when cemented over 
deadening felt has absolutely 
no cracks or crevices for 
draughts to pour through. 
But there is another reason 
why linoleum floors are warm- 
er, healthier. Genuine lino- 
leum is made largely of cork 
and oxidized linseed oil 
pressed onto a burlap back. 
Now, every housewife has 
daily evidence of the ex- 
tremely high nonconducting 
qualities of cork. Take your 
ice-box, for example; the cork 
in its walls retards the melt- 
ing of the ice because the air 
in the chest is kept cold. The 
cork also prevents the heated 
air in the kitchen from enter- 
ing through the ice-box walls. 


“This simple illustration 
demonstrates how linoleum 
floors help exclude winter’s cold, and 
how theyhelptomaintainaneventem- 
perature by sealing the floor against 
draughts between the floor boards. 

“T can say that the modern method 
of laying linoleum (over a felt lining) 
makes it a warm floor—warmer even 
than wood.” 


Modern linoleum laying 


Fine linoleum, such as Armstrong’s, 
should never be tacked in place. A 


ment designed by Lionel H. Pries, architect. 


HE constant expansion 

and contraction of the best 
wood floors is bound to create 
draughty spaces between the 
boards. The upper picture 1s 
intended to show how the in- 
visible air currents rush through 
these spaces. 

“ “ 

The lower picture is in- 
tended to show how a floor of 
Armstrong's Linoleum, laid 
over builders’ felt, prevents the 
passage of draughts between 
the boards of the underfloors. 
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This rich marble tile inlaid pattern of Armstrong’s Linoléum (No. 73), is in a San Francisco apart- 
otice how well the fine oriental rug and rich hangings 


show against this pattern floor. Pattern No. 75 shown in the doorway. 


layer of builders’ deadening felt 
should first be pasted to the old under- 
floor. The linoleum is then cemented 
down and waterproof cement applied 
to the seams and edges. 


Planning interiors with the new 
linoleum patterns 


Mrs. Hazel Dell Brown, interior dec- 
orator, will gladly send you sugges- 
tions for drapes, walls, and floors for 


your rooms. In the meantime, you 
will find interest and help in the new 
book on the art of decoration, 
“Floors, Furniture, and Color,” by 
Agnes Foster Wright. This illustrated 
book will be sent postpaid .to anyone 
in the United States for 25 Look for the 

cents. Address Armstrong £2545 

Cork Company, Linoleum % bce bad 
Division, 2548 College Ave- 

nue, Lancaster, Pennsyl- 

vania. 


Armstrong’s Linoleum 


for Every Floor in the House 
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PENGUIN. 
pleasant lady, was reading for some 
deep thesis, when she came upon 

this ‘Legend of the South Sea Isles’’ in 


Miss Fox, a 


an old English journal. One of Miss 
Fox’s pleasant qualities is that she had 
in the back of her mind as she studied, a 
love for children’s books of earlier days, 
especially for “Memoirs of a London 
Doll.” So she recognized Richard Henry 
Horne’s prose, even in such strange sur- 
roundings and copied this engaging tale 
off for the publisher. They found that 
Jimmy Daugherty, with the criticism 
and suggestions of a son of ten years, 
could make pictures as laughable as the 
text. His portrait of the hero, and later, 
the same sailor boy as “Lord Percy” 
with an uncomfortable conscience, his 
penguins and mutineers and South Sea 
nonsense, are top-notch illustrations, with 
all the dash and action of Caldecott. The 
orange binding, bright blue endpapers and 
jacket and inserts printed in orange, 
blue and black, make a striking book. 
Price $1. 
* * x * 

“A Visit From Saint Nicholas.” A red 
binding, with a gold reindeer upon it; 
green and white endpapers of drums and 
dolls and dogs; a jacket with a fat red 
figure shaking his finger at a small boy 
in pajamas; one of those nice old-fash- 
ioned title pages with a picture of chil- 
dren’s heads peeping over a big red book. 
This is the way any Christmas book 
ought to look, and “A Visit from Saint 
Nicholas” looks just so, at first glance. 
You turn the 

ages to find yel- 
ee moonshine in 
the bedroom, 
green on the 





Christmas tree, the proper red upon 
Santa, and in the holly. Each folio is 
held in a Christmas bell. Altogether it is 
the right sort of Christmas card for any 
youngster of any age to have it fit in the 
top of his stocking. The delightful new 
pictures were done by a young American 
artist, Constance Whittemore of East 
Orange. Price $1. 
* * * & 

“Dame Wiggins of Lee and Her Seven 
Wonderful Cats.” “There are never 
enough nonsense books for children! Even 
‘Dame Wiggins of Lee’ hasn’t been kept 
in print, and the children always laugh 
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Under the 
Library Lamp 


Children will enjoy the books listed herewith, 
which are published by the Macmillan Co. We 
will gladly order them for you on receipt of the 
— ($1.00 each). Address Book Department, 

etter Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa 


at her and her seven wonderful cats. Do 
bring it out again.”” Thus a librarian 
wrote last year. She didn’t know how 
much nonsense there was for 1925 in 
“The Pope’s Mule’ and “King Pen- 
guin.”’” Just then some of the best of the 
new rhyme sheets came over from Eng- 
land. And there was Roy Meldrum, draw- 
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THE LITTLE LIBRARY 


For 4 to 6-year-olds 
The Little Wooden Doll 
A Visit From St. Nicholas 
Dame Wiggins of Lee and Her Seven 
Wonderful Cats 
Sing-Song and Other Poems by Chris- 
tina Rossetti 
A Baby's Life of Jesus Christ 
Charlie and His Kitten Topsy 
For 6 to 8-year-olds 
A Dog of Flanders 
The Pope's Mule 
Memoirs of a Donkey 
The Peep-Show Man 
The Peter Pan Picture Book 
Memoirs of a London Doll 
The Little Lame Prince 
The Adventures of a Brownie 
Goody Two Shoes 
The Magic Forest 
Susanna’s Auction 
For 8 to 10-year-olds 
The Rose and the Ring 
King Penguin—aA Legend of the South 
Sea Isles 











ing cats and English country and English 
characters just as they should be drawn. 
He sent over envelopes full of cats and 
Dames, and soon there were “the seven, 
all safe in a tree,” gaily printed in red, 
green, and yellow, on every page. This 
would not have been possible except with 
the enthusiastic cooperation of the lithog- 
raphers who put the time and hand-work 
into this book which make it as distin- 
guished as artist and publisher had hoped. 








Mr. Meldrum has confessed to being a 
professor of education at Cambridge. 
We should like to visit the classes of a 
man who can make seven cats stay seven 
individual characters thru a 96-page book, 
a man, moreover, who plans to follow a 
pale green binding with an endpaper of 
bright red and yellow curtains opening to 
show a pyramid of the cats of “Dame 
Wiggins of Lee.” Price $1. 


* * * * 


“The Pope’s Mule.” Daudet says that 
he found the story of ‘““The Pope’s Mule” 
in the Grasshopper’s Library. Let’s allow 
the publisher to tell the rest of the story. 
“We read it first in “Lettres de Mon 
Moulin,” and later in an _ excellent 
English translation, made in the nine- 
ties, soon out of print and forgotten. Just 
at that time, the work of a French illus- 
trator came to our notice, one Herouard, 
and we bothered French publishers and 
agents until they found him for us. He 
was so much amused at thestory, and so 
pleased with the chance to think about 
old Avignon in the days of the Popes, 
that mail after mail came burdened with 
pictures beyond our engraving estimate. 
They look as tho he had had a good time 
with them—and they are definitely of the 
best tradition in French illustrating.” 
Delicacy of touch, humor, exactness of 
historic detail, and fine character inter- 
pretation, make this a really great piece 
of book making. France has contributed 
one of the jolliest and most distinguished 
of books to the Little Library, in “The 
Pope’s Mule.” Price $1. 


* * + * 


“A Dog of Flanders.” Orange, green, 
blue, and white, the new Little Library 
books make a gay row on the children’s 
shelf. If Johnny is between six and eight 
he will like ““A Dog of Flanders.” He 
liked it in the movies. 
Here is the scenery of the 
Netherlands, well drawn 
by a Belgian artist, Gustav 
Tenggren. Here are the 
famous boy and 
his dog, the sort of 
heroes that all boys 
and girls love. It 
is an orange book 
with blue end- 
papers and eight 
inserted picturesin 
flat colors. Price 
$1. 

* * * * 

[Editor’s Note: 
Our Book Depart- 
will gladly help 
you in selecting 
other suitable books for your children. 
Write us giving the child’s age and we will 
send a suggested list of books and prices. 
Enclose a stamp for reply. When order- 
ing books at the holiday season, allow at 
least two weeks for filling. the the order.| 
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It pays to specify 
Pondosa Pine 


HERE is the ideal lumber for ideal homes. 
Pondosa Pine, from the Inland Empire of 
the Great Northwest, where the trees 
seem to grow a little taller and a little 
straighter. Every trade-marked stick is 
rigidly graded, thoroughly seasoned and 
carefully milled. It is beautiful lumber. 
It is economical. The supply is depend- 
able. For sale at all good lumber yards. 
Write for your free copy of “Bingo of 
Flathead”—a dog’s story of Pondosa Pine. 
Address Dept. 13, Western Pine Manu- 
facturers Association of Portland, Oregon. 


Pondosa Pine 


Jhe Pick o'the Pines 
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Write for this 
booklet 

















Ni OW-thin. 


graceful glassware 
doubly jrelatied 
against chips and 
breakage* * ‘ 


Hereis double protection against 
glassware chipping, increased re- 
sistance against breakage. The 
combination of Safedge-Nonik 
is the greatest economy measure 
ever offered housewives. Every 
housewife will welcome the elim- 
ination of chippg¢d glassware; 
they will value the tempering of 
the glassware to resist sudden 
changes from boiling heat to freez- 
ing cold. 


No more unsanitary chipped glass- 
ware; thin, graceful designs made 
practical and economical in use— 
that is what Safedge-Nonik 
means. Safedge-Nonik is made 
in a complete line of table glass- 
ware in all sizes and prices. See 
it at your nearest dealer or write 
us. Identify it by the reinforcing 
band at the top of the glass. 


A 













THE LIBBEY GLASS 
MANUFACTURING 
Co.,TOLEDO, OHIO 






Reinforced Edge 
Prevents Chipping Protects the Edge 


CHIP-RESIS TING 
Glassware 
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A LOVER OF BIRDS 


I am enclosing herewith a photograph of my yard 
fixed up after the inspiration absorbed after reading 
several copies of your magazine. My house and lot in 
this cornbelt village were purchased twenty-five years 
ago for a small amount but it is a good home even if 
the house is small. Here I have raised a family of 
four ehildren. They are now all out in the world but 
they all enjoy coming home. 

The lot is on a corner and is 60x140 so we have a 
backyard 60x90. I thought at first I could not possi- 
bly pay $14 for a bird bath but finally found as an 
ornament it was cheap at that. The bi:dhouses, of 
whichI have several, [ made and set myself. Thissum- 
mer we had sixteen pairs of purple martins. We all 


love these birds, they are such sociable fellows and 
so tame. I have found the time to put up birdhouses 
is any time. They may be set in winter so by spring 
they will have ae wy weathered and have no odor 
owa. 


of paint.—W. D. G., 




















An interesting corner of “Birds’ Paradise” 


A HOME AT LAST 


As a charter member of your most valuable maga- 
zine I want to write my bit and say some of the 
things I think. First I want to ask that the “‘Homes 
of Famous Americans’’ may not be stopped. I, for 
one, have found them most interesting reading. They 
are such a change from fiction. And, like another sub- 
scriber, [hope your magazine will just stay common 
for the common people. 

I have “thanked God for a garden” many times 
and especially this past season, for it has been a bless- 
ing to me in many ways. Your “Own Your Home’”’ 
slogan alone has done untold good in these restless 
unsettled times. Let the good work go on. 

My husband and I are on the shady side of fifty 
but are building a new home. It is rather uphill 
business, as my husband is just a common laborer 
with not the best of health and my own health is 
poor, but we have never given up—not for a moment. 
And we have had wonderful “‘luck’’ so far. ave 
worked early and late, done without and economized 
in every way possible and now have our tiny house 
nearly finished and hope to have everything in good 
shape before winter. 

The best thing of it is we own every bit of it and 
know just how well built it is. I am writing this 
because I want others to know what we have done, 
handicapped by age and poor health, in the hope that 
younger persons will take courage and make a start 
at owning their own homes.—A Subscriber, Montana. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF HOME-MAKING 


I have wanted to tell you for some time that we 
get real enjoyment and value from your magazine. 
Whatever may be said of the business of running a 
magazine as a business enterprise, no more worthy 
and honorable employment in life can well be con- 
ceived than that of encouraging home building. The 
government may provide the place and opportunity 
but a pair of young mates who waken at the end of 
their honeymoon to face the new phases of life's 
warfare need an incentive to build and instructions 
in the art of making a nest. You are filling a great 
place in the social and economic life of our people. 

Your paragraph on the subject “Pay Off That 
Mortgage” is worth more than many sermons. Not 
only does it mean great joy in life to be free from debt 
but the occupation of earning honest dollars to do the 
paying with means fewer boys in our penitentiaries 
and our girls profitably employ ed. If our wise judges 
in Washington would create a “Department of 
Homes” they would do more to allay the tide of dis- 
content between the two necess ary forces of our life, 
labor and capital, than any other department could do 

Enclosed find a picture of our Tittle home in the 
making. Five years ago this was a piece of bare 
ground. Fifteen years ago my wife and I started our 
struggle. We have had a variety of experiences from 
success and joy to tragedy but we have won and are 
still on the uphill side of life. —J. C., Idaho. 

















A little home where happiness dwell 


OLD-FASHIONED SHRUBS FOR SOUTHERN 
GARDENS 


Not long ago there was published in Better Homes 
and Gardens a short article on shrubbery for southern 
gardens. It was a surprise to find that some of our 
most truly southern shrubs were not mentioned, due, 
probably, to lack of space. Those beautiful and gor- 
geous varieties that can be grown best there, the 
azalea indica, Camellia japonica, gardenia, and 
pomegranate, that are the glory of many a famed old 
garden, were unnoticed. 

A garden of the South should not be too formal, 
or suggestive of the precise diagrams carefully stud 
ied before its planting, but rather of 2 natural grace, 
wealth of blooms, and the greater luxuriance of @ 
warmer climate. This goal certainly cannot be at- 
tained without care in the selection and location of 
the plants, but neither can it unless more of the ex- 
quisite flowers of the old South are used, flowers 
whose very names are redolent of the gracious beauty 
and dignity which characterized it. 

The Japanese barberry, abelia and dogwood are 
indeed things of beauty, and altogether to be de- 


Betty Turner pf Washington says that flower raising is easy even in an apartment 
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sired, but where can one turn without seeing them? 
Yet there are many plants of equal, or superior, 
beauty, whose place cannot be filled by them, which 
are seldom found outside old gardens, perhaps be- 
cause the loveliest are slow-growing. 

But who would not be willing to wait when the 
reward was the breath-taking wonder of the azalea 
in full bloom? It is not really a long wait for it be- 
gins to bloom when quite young, increasing in glory 
with every year, until the great bush is a veritable 
bank of gorgeous bloom. he almost endless num- 
bers of colors, in both single and double varieties, 
ranging thru every conceivable shade of crimson, 
scarlet, purple, salmon, and white, and marvelously 
variegated ones, constitutes one of its chief charms. 
It is the Indica azalea that has made the magnolia 
and Middleton gardens near Charleston enchanted 
spots, where visitors from all parts of the country 

ock every spring. Yet they are not difficult to grow. 
For best results they should have partial shade, and 
a well-drained soil rich in leaf-mold. 

In April, tho not to be compared with the Oriental 
loveliness of the azalea, the glittering orange-red of 
its tropical bloom renders the pomegranate conspicu- 
ous for quite a distance. A shapely shrub or small 
tree, for it sometimes grows to twenty feet with bril- 
liant flowers in ering, attractive foliage, and strange, 
gay fruit, it is desirable at all times. . 

Perhaps the best known and most entirely satis- 
factory plant is the crepe myrtle. Tho a native of 
Asia, it is so thoroly at home as to be thought native. 
Gay in summer with its airy, fringed F og of 
bloom, in shades of purple, lavender, flame, rose, 
apple pink and white, it is equally lovely in fall when 
the leaves are fiery orange and red. : 

The South is particularly fortunate in possessin, 
numerous broad-leav evergreens of exceptiona 
and distinctive charm. Chief of these is the Camellia 
japonica, which is of a rare beauty, enduring in all 
seasons, and increasing with the passing years. It 
makes a great compact bush, reaching in very old 
plants to a height of fifteen feet, with thick, glossy 
dark leaves, a plant very beautiful and seemingly 
immune to disease. One of its best characteristics, 
however, 1s its time of bloom, when its waxy flowers, 
of every imaginable shade of red, rose, pink, and white 
as wall an exquisitely variegated ones, are borne in 
profusion from early November until March. They 
also prefer partial shade, and here are generally 
planted on the north side of the house. 

In many old gardens is found the gardenia or cape 
jasmine as it is more commonly called, an evergreen 
growing sometimes to a height of twelve feet. A 
thick bush with broad, glossy leaves, it produces 
freely in May its large, waxy white blossoms, which 
are rich in fragrance. 

More enchanting is the tropical glory of the masses 
of exquisite oleander blooms. A tall, graceful ever- 
green, with a luxuriance of pink and white flowers 
during the months of May, Fons and July, it is al- 
ways desirable. 

One need not lack for evergreen vines when the 
star, or confederate jasmine and southern smilax are 
to be obtained. The jasmine is a rapid, dense grower 
with dainty leaves, and a profusion of star-like 
fragrant white flowers from April to July, and has a 
quaint air suggestive of the days of crinoline and 
hoop-skirts.—L. R., South Carolina. 

















A.G. Adams of Long Beach, California sends 
us this picture of his lilium longiflorum. 
Do you wonder that he is proud of them? 


THE JOYS OF RAISING FRUIT 


When our country was forced into the world war 
and it became necessary to conserve our food supply, 
the slogan, ‘‘ More gardens,’’ was adopted and vacant 
lots and parts of our city parks were plowed to 
stimulate an interest in more gardens, and the birth 
and growth of Better Homes and Gardens has had a 
tendency to increase that interest. 

I have always been interested in fruit. As the old 
darkey said, “I have always noticed if I lived thru 
March I lived the rest of the year.”” I have lived thru 
eighty-three Marches and am now setting out berry 
vines and bushes as well as fruit trees with the pleas- 
ure of knowing if I do not live to enjoy the benefits, 
others will. If there is anything that will bring more 
real pleasure to a family than to begin on straw- 
berries the last of May and gather fruit from ras 
berries and blackberries and so on thru Beste. ear 
apples until the last grape is gone in ober, all 
from one’s own vines and trees, I have yet to find 
what it is.—J. H. S., Connecticut. 


_ [Editor’s Note: We have thought it best to discon- 
tinue the practice of publishing names and addresses 
of contributors to this department. If there are any 

uestions, however, about the ens and homes 

escri herein, we shall be glad to give you what- 
ever information we have available on the subject.} 
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Personnel of the Jury: 


The Architect, The Builder, 
he Carpenter, The Lumber 
Dealer, The Sash & Door 
Mfgr., The Pattern Maker, 
The Frame Biter, The Step 
r, Phe Cabinet Maker, The 
00! hehnologist, The 
Painter, The Manual Train- 
ing Instructor. 
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For the exterior of your home— 
*€ Pine Siding from California” 
So Says America’s Great Wood Jury 


ATURALLY, what the archi- 
tect, builder, carpenter and 
painter say has much weight in this 


“ 


question of “what to put on the outside.” 
Their answer is “California Pine Siding.” 


“It must look well, hold its shape, lay 
flat without warping or end-shrinking, 
twisting or splitting; that much is sure” ~ 
says the architect. 

Then the builder—“It must be obtain- 
able in all the various forms of siding— 
bevel, drop, novelty, rustic—of standard 
widths and lengths, for people have so 
many different ideas of exterior finish,and 
I must satisfy all.” 


“Well, any form of siding you want, but 
I hope it’s California Pine, for I must cut 
and fit it, and drive the nails,” says the car- 
penter. (He likes nice soft pine, for his 
tools and saws stay sharp, cut easily and 
cleanly, without fear of wasting time and 
material by splitting or tearing. 

And last—the painter, “California Pine 
siding looks ps before I use the brush. 
And after, well, it simply looks Fine!” (Any 
painter will tell you that there’s no drudg- 
ery in painting this light colored, soft pine. 
Forthe brush movesalong easily, whilethe 
paint flows evenly and spreads smoothly.) 
And what's more—it stays smooth! 

To sum up, California Pine sidin 
all the requirements of all members of 
America’s great wood jury, who know 
what exterior sidings should be. So, they 
should satisfy and please you. 

Your new home will always be inviting 
in appearance, with the minimum expense 
for repairs and repainting, and have maxi- 
mum value for you—and anyone else, 
should you ever wish to sell it. 


meet 


califo nia 
F>e ES E California Sugar Pine 


California White Pine 
(Trade Name) 


“EXTERIOR SIDING” qualities, and 
others of like value, make California Pine 
the favored wood for practically every 
homebuilding purpose, such as: 

Exterior and interior doors, window 
frames and sash, porches, trellis, gateways, 
etc.; interior woodwork, mantels, cabt- 
nets, bookcases, built-in-conveniences, etc.; 
structural framing, sheathing, sub-floor- 
ing, ett. 


A A» 
“Don’t Stand ‘Blindfolded 
When You “Build 


Everyone who builds a home should know the 
ABC's of building. Our free 48-page illustrated 
book “Pine Homes’’ contains valuable home- 
building information set forth in 
simple, easily understood terms, 
with graphic illustrations of 
the various operations incident 
to construction; also many re 
productions of attractive homes 
An hour’s time with this book 
takes the mystery out of building. 
Simply fill out the coupon and 
mail now. It’s FREE. 
This book will be sent FREE. 
Simply fill in the coupon and mail now. 

California White and Sugar Pine 

Manufacturers Assn. 
658 Call Bldg.,San Francisco. 

Piease send your book “‘ Pine Homes.” 











PINE HOMES 
=. 


Name 





Street 





City aa 








CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Also producers of California White Fir » California Douglas Fir + California Incense Cedar 
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Home decoration 


made easy! 
Our new Yearbook tells how 


It shows many beautiful new designs for parch- 
ment shades and lamps; tells about painting 
china without firing; describes Lustrcraft 
waxwork; explains Gesso lychrome; tells 
about painting on wood, don . fabrics, etc., 
with our new Oriental Lacquer; illustrates art- 
ist’s china, and shows many and “different’’ 

TNO TT § handicraft ideas for home 


Besides this big 
Yearbook 


i we have three illustrat- 
ed instruction books, 
Wit the best yet. They are 

if simply worded, explicit 
and comprehensive. 
There are many illus- 
AN im Us trations too. 

“How to Do Parchment Shades” 

“China Painting Without Firing 
—and Lustrcraft” 

“When and How to Use Oriental Lacquers” 
These three books are profusely illustrated. 
Anyone can follow their instructions without 
previous experience or training. With them you 
can make beautiful decorations (for your home 
or to sell) at much less than stores charge. 
The Yearbook is FREE—the 32-page instruc- 
tion books are 25c each. 





You can 
use 





money 
Nospecial ability, no experience, nolong train- 
ing are required. Along with the instruction 
ks we will supply a concise sales manual, 
telling you how to sell the novelties you make. 
It is easy and pleasurable work. You can do it 
in odd moments. The children can help—and 
will enjoy it! 
. * 
Complete instructions, only $1 
You need no expensive correspondence course, 
no hard-to-study lessons, 
to make money the 
Thayer & Chandler way. 
Allthe materials(paints, 
lacquers, designs,china, 
shades, wood novelties, 
etc.) are fully described 
in our 80-page Year- 
book. There are hun- 
dreds of illustrations 
to help you make 
your choice! All 
prices are whole- 
sale— youthus buy 
= materials as cheap- 
y as anyone can! 


You sell for less than stores 
but make big profits 


Don’t put it off—write today for the complete 
Yearbook and give yourself a chance to earn 
extra money, or to build up a permanent year- 
round business. Make prizes for parties. Make 
‘‘different’”’ things for fairs. Make your home a 
gift studio, to which people will want to come 
for wedding, anniversary and holiday presents. 
You have artistic ability. It may be hidden 
but you have it. Bring it out—let it earn you 
real money, let it make you famous among 
your friends and neighbors as knowing how to 
supply the “‘different”’ and the exclusive thing. 
Write today. The catalog is entirely FREE, of 
course, the three instruction books are 25c each 
and the sales manual is $1.00 but here’s 


A Very Special Offer: 


Send one dollar now, and get all four books, 
full $1.75 value, all for $1.00. You get the 
Yearbook free! Write today!! 


Thayer & Chandler 


Dept. $51, 913 W. Van Buren Street 
Chicago, IIL. 

Note: Those who want only the Yearbook 

shouldaddress Dept. 13 andask forit alone. 
















cheese & Chandler, 

913 W. Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Enclosed find $1.00. Please send me your three 
instruction telling what to make and 
how to make it; and your new sales manual, 
telling how to sell what I’ve made—full $1.75 
value, Fk ee Be sure to include the Year- 


Name 
Address........ 
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Christmas Wreaths of Native 
Materials 


Continued from page 11 


native red cedar. Arbor vitae has an- 
other admirable quality, too, its foliage 
does not wither and fade and fall so 
quickly as that of some greens. 

American bittersweet with its joyous 
orange berries can be skillfully woven in 
to furnish a merry color note to any of 
the evergreens. Some of the gayer straw 
flowers, also, like helichrysum give the 
somber green a happier look. 

Almost every locality, in fact, has 
special plants which are always beautiful 
in winter and which are excellent for 
weaving in with evergreen material. The 
West, for instance, has the Oregon grape 
which has fruit with a silvery bloom as 
well as evergreen foliage. The East has 
the white waxy candleberry or bayberry, 
its past already connected with holiday 
traditions via the “‘bayberry candle.” For 
the region of the plains, the buffalo berry 
with its scarlet berries has no rival as an 
addition to the Christmas wreath. 

When all the twigs and branches 
which seem necessary to complete a 
wreath have been tied on, the ragged 
edges should be symmetrically trimmed 
both inside and outside the circle. It is 
this shaping of the twigs which makes 
the wreath lose that “home-made”’ 
appearance. 

And it is really not so hard as one 
might think to make a Christmas deco- 
ration look as tho it had been made by 
an experienced hand. Some folks like 
to tie at the top of the wreath a large 
bow of scarlet ribbon by which to suspend 
it. When this is done, two or three cones 
of the white pine may be tied in with the 
ribbon to hang inside the circle. 

The children, and sometimes the older 
ones, too, will like to cut designs and 
symbols from cardboard. The greens and 
the colored berries and twigs can then 
be sewed to the board with some of the 
strong black thread. A long, narrow 
frieze to put in the space over the fireplace 
is ornamental, and it is so easily made 
that the smaller children can do most of 
the work. A strip of cardboard of the 
right length forms the support for the 
green material; and sprays of white pine 
or arbor vitae with bittersweet berries or 
small bits of holly or any other bright 
berries scattered here and there complete 
a very festive ornament. 

Almost any of the native materials 
which lend themselves to the making of 
garlands will remain fresh for a reason- 
able number of days if they are kept 
fairly cool. Hanging the window wreaths 
between the inner window and the storm 
sash is a good plan. The large wreath for 
the front entrance may well be placed on 
the outside of the door instead of on the 
inside. This is the wreath which is to give 
the special holiday welcome to all who 
enter your home. When it’s outside it 
can’t help offering a cordial smile and a 
Christmas greeting to the friends of the 
household even before the door is opened. 
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Comfort * Built In! 


Your cheery living room, warm and 
cozy while a January blizzard rages 
just beyond the walls: 

This is the comfort assured the 
owner of a Natco Hollow Tile home. 
Within his walls thereis an insulating 
blanket of dead air through which 
neither Heat, Cold nor Dampness can 
ever penetrate. His house is always 
comfortable. Consequently it is eco- 
nomical to maintain and it is also 
surprisingly inexpensive to build. 
Write for the Natco Home Book. It is interest- 

ing—helpful—and free. 
National Fire Proofing Company 
1113 Fulton Building 7 Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NATCO 


HOLLOW BUILDINC TILE 











Our new free “Guide” tells how toequip 
our home atlow cost. Helps you avoid 
ig plumbing bills. Tells about sanitation 

—and how to buy luxurious bathroom 

fixtures cheaply. Every home owner 

should read it now. It’s wellillustrated. 

Write for your copy today—It’s FREE! 


ILLINOIS SUPPLY CO. 


234 South Li In A » Aurora, Illinois. 



































>, . 
Getttas sorted and 
ed_ 1916. Write for informati 
eyes. Do it today! You'll never regret it! 
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Homes of Famous Americans 
Continued from page 13 


from 1811 until 1817, when he entered 
the Cabinet as Secretary of War. He 
occupied this position thruout Monroe’s 
administration and added considerably 
to his own experience and reputation. 
General Simon Bernard, then head of the 
Engineer Corps and who had served 
under Napoleon, states that Calhoun’s 
ability as an administrator reminded him 
of that of Bonaparte himself. He cut the 
cost of the army almost in half and at the 
same time greatly increased its efficiency 
and the system he inaugurated remained 
in effect until the Mexican War, twenty 
years after his ser vice ended. 

He was Vice-President from 1825 to 
1832, when he resigned to enter the 
Senate and actively wage the battle for 
nullification and states-rights. He re- 
mained in the Senate, except when 
Secretary of State in Tyler’s Cabinet, 
until his death, with only an absence of 
about one year. 

It is evident that a change of policy 
had come over Calhoun in these two 
phases of his career. What caused it? 
Was it due to some shift in the national 
policy, or was it due to some extraor- 
dinary local disturbance which out- 
weighed his former determination to 
champion the national, as against the 
local, interest? Or, was it due as many 
have charged to the man’s unholy 
ambition? 


‘THE change in Calhoun seems to date 
from the protective tariff act which 
he and Clay put thru in their days in 
Congress. Calhoun was sincerely for 
it because he wanted to encourage 
domestic manufacture. But when the 
system got under way it soon became 
apparent that the South, instead of 
profiting by it as had been expected, was 
being outstripped by the North. Calhoun 
saw the shift of the center of wealth 
rapidly flowing from the South to the 
North; he was more and more disturbed 
by the drive of the Abolitionists—which 
he considered as nothing short of inciting 
the Negroes to murder their white masters 
—and the failure of the National Govern- 
ment to heed the cries of the South, more 
particularly South Carolina, in its econo- 





mic distress brought to his mind the 
suffering which the minority must render | 
up whenever majority rule prevails. 

His great, deadly mind—and it was a| 
deadly mind—laid itself to the problem of 
extricating the minority in what was, to 
him, a constitutional manner. There, in a 
nutshell, you have the cause, the origin 
and the end desired by the nullification 
theory. 

Of course, his enemies have not given 
him any great credit for an unselfish 
motive. Jackson was, at first, his friend, 
but when Calhoun became too dangerous 
a contender for the Presidency, Jackson’s 
friends promoted a quarrel between them 
and the peppery old President insisted 
to his dying day that the nullification 
episode was promoted by Calhoun’s 
selfish ambition. 

He wrote a letter to a friend in South 
Carolina after the tension had worn off, in 
which he voiced it as his opinion that the 
tariff was but a pretext and that the 
nullifiers were determined to establish 
a Southern confederacy with themselves 
at the head, and he further voiced a 





remarkable prophecy when he said the 
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“Lalways thought they cost more’ 


“We thought so too, until we planned to build. It surely 
surprised us to find they cost as little as ordinary windows—and 
they’re so much better!’ 


Most of the better things we would like to have do cost more 
—but here’s a welcome exception. You can actually have the 
better lighted, better ventilated and cosier rooms that Fenestra 
Casements provide without extra cost. 


Then you’ll have windows built of steel, that cannot warp or 
stick. You'll have screens inside where they protect draperies and 
are protected themselves. You'll have windows that reach out 
for pleasant weather and shut out the storms. You'll have win- 
dows easy to wash without sitting on the sill. 


And besides—you’ll have a home stamped “modern” —one 
having extra value if you ever wish to sell. Your architect or 
builder can get Fenestra Casements from a nearby lumber or 
building supply dealer—along with Fenestra Basement Windows 
and Fenestra Garage Windows. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
C-2244 E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
Factories in Detroit, Mich., Oakland, Calif., and Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
For Canada: Canadian Metal Window & Steel Products., Ltd., ‘ 
160 River Street, Toronto, Ont. 


enestia 


pore and apartments 
schools and institutions 





commercial buildings 


all industrial structures 















“What 
shall we give our boy 


for Christmas?” 


Guns, footballs, dogs and such are 
necessary adjuncts of boyhood. They 
help a fellow grow up along the right 
lines. What wouldn’t you cheerfully 
pay to insure your boy a fine, big man- 
hood? Along with a rifle would you 
like to give him the instinct to be a 
“straight shooter’? With a football 
a high sense of “fair play”? With a 
bull pup a generous measure of “stick- 
to-it-iveness”? With a sweater a warm 
respect for trustworthiness, courtesy 
to his elders? 


You can’t cram ideals into a boy by 
curtain lectures or sermons or moral- 
izing. Nor by checking his craving 
for fun, adventure and excitement. But 
along with fun, you can inoculate him 
with character, subtly, unnoticed. How? 
Give him a year’s subscription to THE 
AMERICAN Boy. 


In this magazine, your son will asso- 
ciate with some of the finest men in 
the world. Authors who know boys, 
editors who know the boy mind. 
AMERICAN Boy stories are not the 
goody-goody type. There isn’t any 
nice little moral tag¢ked on at the 
finish. There’s life jin them, adven- 
ture, justice, courag¢, success, failure. 
Stories woven around business, science, 
history, travel. The kind of stuff that 
shows a boy why the world values and 
rewards honest effort and square deal- 
ing. And how the boys enjoy THE 
AMERICAN Boy! How they read it 
through and through! 


Make your boy a Christmas present 
of a year’s subscription to THE 
AMERICAN Boy. Let him read it regu- 
larly and watch him grow. Include 
that other boy in whom you are inter- 
ested. Mail the coupon today! 
$2.00 a year by mail, 20c the 


copy at all news-stands. Sub- 
scribe for a year or leave a 
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next pretext would be the slavery ques- 
tion! It is rumored that Jackson’s only 
regret, after he retired from the White 
House, was that he had not hung John C. 
Calhoun for treason! 

While Calhoun promulgated the theory 
of nullification and defended it with great 
skill; while he seemed determined at one 
time to use every method possible to 
bring it about—he continued to voice in 
no uncertain terms his love for the Union, 
and his adherence to it. He seemed to 
think that only thru such a doctrine 
could the Union be maintained and 
preserved, but his enemies gave him no 
credit for such a desire. 

He declared in a letter written in 
1830 to Virgil Maxcy: “If I really be- 
lieved that civil discord, revolution or 
disunion would follow from the measures 
contemplated, I would not hesitate, de- 
voted to our system of government as I 
am, to throw myself in the current with 
the view to arrest it at every hazard; but 
believing that the state, while she is 
struggling to preserve her reserved powers 
is acting with devoted loyalty to the 
Union, no earthly consideration would 
induce me to do an act, or utter a senti- 
ment, which would cast an imputation on 
her motives ...”’ He then boldly admits 
that the charge which Jackson later made 
was true; namely, that the tariff issue 
was but a pretext and prelude to the 
main struggle to come later. 

It seems that he was advancing nulli- 
fication more as a threat against the 
National Government, just as Jefferson 
Davis did thirty years later, rather than 
with any thought that it would ever lead 
to disunion. But when Calhoun became 
convinced by the no uncertain stand 
that Jackson took, he hastened with all 
speed to South Carolina and arrived just 
in time to avert an overt act that might 
have caused war. It may be said in pass- 
ing that had the issue come then it might 
have been more merciful, for the State of 
South Carolina stood alone and even 
then there was a strong Union party in 
that state. 


ALHOUN’S stand caused him to lose 
most of his old associates and 
friends. In 1821, Adams wrote in his 
diary a comment which may be taken 
to express the prevailing sentiment at 
that time among the party leaders 
towards him: “Calhoun is a man of fair 
and candid mind, of honorable prin- 
ciples, of clean and quick understanding, 
of cool self-possession, of enlarged philo- 
sophical views, and of ardent patriotism. 
He is above all sectional and factious 
prejudices more than any other states- 
man of this Union with whom I have 
ever acted. He is more sensitive to the 
transient manifestations of momentary 
public opinion, more afraid of the first 
impressions of public opinion than I am.” 
But a few years later, when Adams sat 
in the White House, he transferred his 
thoughts to his diary in this fashion: 
“Calhoun is a man of considerable talent 
and burning ambition; stimulated to 
frenzy by success, flattery and premature 
advancement; governed by no steady 
principle, but sagacious to seize upon 
every prevailing popular breeze to swell 
his own sails; showering favors with lavish 
hand to make partisans, without discern- 
ment in the choice of his instruments, and 
the dupe and tool of every knave cunning 
enough to drop the oil of fools into his 
ears.” This comment doubtless expresses 
more of Adams than it does of Calhoun, 
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Coziness 
Is The Keynote 
Of This Home! 


UST look at the illustration! 

Could you possibly picture in your 

mind a cozier or more attractive 
home than the "Piping Rock?” Wecall 
it our Blue Ribbon Bungalow because 
it has won more prizes at home shows 
and exhibitions than any other bunga- 
low we have ever designed. 


If you have a small family this is the 
ideal home for you! Beauty, strength 
of construction, and convenient floor 
arrangement are all combined in the 
“Pip»ig Rock.” Rooms well lighted 
and airy. 


Floor plans include large comfortable 
living room, 18 x 9 ft; 2 light and airy 
bedrooms, with windows on three 
sides, 12 x 9 ft; kitchen 6 x9 ft. and bath 
6x9 ft. Living room has casement 
doors at each end opening on pergolas. 
Pierced panel shutters on all windows. 


“Be” °1213 
“Sectional” 2205 


F. O. B. SROOKLYN 


NOTE: . people can erect the “section- 
home without experienced 
help. 


Right now, send for free catalog 
showing this and many other 
beautiful Bossert homes. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 
“Largest Lumber Plant in the East’ 
1378 Grand St. (House Dept.) Brooklyn, N. Y. 














SUNNY CREST 
FARMYARD 
A new book 


by FANNIE R. BUCHANAN 


Sent postpaid, $1.00 
Delightful short stories about things 
your children love and know. A 
splendid Christmas present. Pro- 
fusely illustrated in color. 

With it we will send a valuable guide 
to children’s reading free. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


Dept.Z-202,536 S. Clark St) 
x! 























recuse Golf 
ot Woe at Home! 


Free! 
tic or gor door Very light—hangs from picture 
use 








This free book tells how to 

practice your short shots this 

0 winter and will save you § to 
Dwwil 18 strokes per round when you 
play next year. lso explains 

about St. fun 


oe it in hall, living room, at- 


let tells oy! to practice. St. Andrew’s net costs only 
.00 full aii at if you don” + like it. 

Booklet t is be in time 

for Xmas. t's the Saitterent’” ¢ a for aon 


THE DIVWILL COMPANY 
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altho it is about what his enemies were 
saying of him, because word had just 
been brought to the President that 
Calhoun had spoken disrespectfully of 
the administration! 

He was a singular figure in that great 
arena of forensic endeavor. He had no 
party behind him, as did Clay. He 
played almost a lone hand and his follow- 
ing gradually dwindled until only South 
Carolina stood with him—but he had his 
friends in other states, too. One, Dixon 
H. Lewis, a huge senator from Alabama, 
weighing 450 pounds, desired to see him 
President, but was not overjoyed in his 
society because Calhoun’s mind did not 
turn to relaxation and amusement. Lewis 
wrote in 1840: “Calhoun is now my 
principal associate, and he is too intel- 
lectual, too industrious, too intent in the 
struggle of politics to suit me except as 
an occasional companion. There is no 
relaxation in him. On the contrary, when 
I seek relaxation in him, he screws me 
only the higher in some sort of excite- 
ment.” 

And Judge Prioleau said: “I desire 
never to meet him again. I hate a man 
who makes me think so much. For the 
last three hours I have been on the 
stretch, trying to follow him thru heaven 
and earth. I feel wearied with the effort; 
and I hate a man who makes me feel my 
own inferiority.”” While this is half- 
serious, it gives an insight into the habits 
of the man, which caused him to be 
called “the thinking machine.” 

He loved his farm and spent every 
available moment there, and his wife 
seems to have been a real teammate to 
him. During his first six years in Wash- 
ington, she remained at home and man- 
aged the farm, but later, during his 
Cabinet service, took her place at his 
side and aided him very materially in 
extending his popularity and reputation. 
It was her refusal to receive the wife of 
Major Eaton, the notorious Peggy 
O’Neal, that caused his break with Jack- 
son and probably cost him the Presidency. 

His highest interest and passion, how- 
ever, was his cause and it seems to have 
occupied him constantly. He was ever a 
senator and a statesman, seldom able to 
relax and forget. He was deadly in earn- 
est all the time, and his sense of humor 
was very slight. He had none of Clay’s 
hail-well-met proclivities. His relentless 
mind produced a theory which, in the 
hands of less capable exponents, brought 
about the very end he feared the most, 
but there is no evidence, in all the vast 
record that has come down to us, that he 
was disloyal to the Union. 

He did, time has shown, make a mistake 
in his championship of the virtues of the 
institution of slavery. But it was only 
when he lost that earlier vision of the 
welfare of the entire nation as his guiding 
star and turned to sectional interests, that 
his judgment on this was obscured. Had 
he maintained the former viewpoint, we 
can only guess what the result might have 
been. But John C. Calhoun was a patriot. 
His service as Secretary of War and as 
Secretary of State, and in the Senate, in 
_ House—his great record—proves 

at. 
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What about the nerves 
in your home? 


You don’t see the wires that 
run through the walls of your 
house, and bring electric 
light and heat and power to 
you at every place where you 
want them. 
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WistngGyetems, wateh portant to your house as your 

conforms to advanced ri 

modern installation nerves are to you. Give them 

practice governed by . 

safety codes, youhave attention when you build. 
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Standard Garden Tractor } 


vy t 
«& Powerful Motor Cultivator or Lawnmower built ow '! 
for Truck Farmers, Gardners, Florists, Nursery- __. ps 
men, Berry and Fruit Growers, Suburbanites, “4 
Country Estates, Cemetaries, Parks and Lawn- 
work. Write for Free Catalog. 


Standard Engine Company 2 Bee 
3202 Como Ave.. S. E, Minneapolis, Minn. : 








Louisiana Jumbo Mammoth Paper 
Shell, FulMested, DetcousFiaver. | | SCHOOL SETS Swi tine 
with E S. 
ull 


5-lb Box $3.85 Six-Inch Ruler, Pencil Sharpener and Clip with Every Set 
10-Ib Box $7.50 Upetut Xense, Sts t0F tye, ond iri wth, fu uae 
Postpaid anywhere in U.S. 
Quality and Delivery Guaranteed. 


BIG CHAIN STORES, Inc. 


Box 223-A, Shreveport, La. 




















Print Your Own 


Cards, Stationery, Circulars, Paper, etc. Save 
money. Print for others, big profit. Complete 


outfits $8.85. Job ee ot, $35, poatenyeeee. All 
easy, rules sent. rite for catalog ype 
sto. THE PRESS CO... ¥-64,Meridea,Cona. 














YouCan 
Have Water 


In any home, easily 
aad cheaply, with 
the WITTE Engine 
and FREE Pump 
Jack. 


No More Back-Breaking Pumping! 


Sosimple any woman or even a child can operate it. 


$5 Down Buys Any 
Size Up To 10 H-P. 


The Dependable WITTE Throttling 
Governor Engine develops surplus 
horse-power on gasoline, gas-oil, kero- 
sene, distillate or tops. Simple and 
cheaper to operate, trouble-proof and 
easy to start. Equipped with the cele- 
brated WICO Magneto. 


Write today f big F 
FREE srgine Book and Low Prices, 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1731 Witte Building, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1731 Empire Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 























Hallowell Work Bench 


You've always wanted a good home work 
bench, for tools, for radio, for carpentering, 
for your garage. Here it is—costs only half 
what wooden benches cost. Steellegs, plank- 
ing, planed and bored to fit; nuts, bolts, etc., 
drawer withlock. Illustrated circular, free: 
write today! ! 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 
Box 14 Jenkintown, Pa. 


¥ Ap mrp nawe infor: if in neney form. 
Buiiders Jowers—all Building Mechanics. Short: 
x! . 




















. at a time f f - 
amination. I will send you $1.50 
days of receipt of each book or return same. 





5 100 pages featuring everything in eleo- 
) tric lighting fixturee—Beautifully Illus- 
y trated. Weare manufacturers—Save 50 per Be H 
cent. Our special § Room Set-Brass, Em- (WN RUEOe 
W bossed gl e pletely wired read. , 
to connect, $11.48. No extras need 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG TODAY 
» United Lighting Fixtures Co. , Ine, 
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Conducted by DALE R. VAN HORN 


SoM E time ago one of our readers asked 
™ for plans showing how to make furni- 
ture for a breakfast nook. Several in- 
quiries along the same line have come 
in now and then, so this month we are 














Stone or brick veneer makes a new house 
out of the old one 


giving you plans and directions on the 
construction of a small breakfast suite. 
Especially in winter, when the dining 
room is uncomfortably cool in early 
morning, the breakfast nook with seats or 
chairs and table is popular. A recent sur- 
vey of new homes being built in a mid- 
western town disclosed the fact that 
about seventy-five per- 
cent of the dwellings 
have breakfast nooks. 


this feature, it is often unwise to consider 
the feature unless the old pantry has 
been made practically useless by the 
addition of spacious cupboards in the 
kitchen. Then this pantry is an ideal 
place for the early morning meal and in 
this case the furniture should be made or 
obtained in proper sizes to fit nicely. 

While the blue-print offering this 
month involves three separate pieces of 
furniture, the construction is particularly 
simple and the two seats or benches are 
exactly alike, but reversed. Tho dimen- 
sions are given, you can alter them some- 
what and thus have the articles suit your 
particular purpose. The pieces are made 
of softwood and when painted a light 
gray or white, with, perhaps, a pencil 
line border of bright contrasting color, 
form a very attractive addition to any 
home. You men, with a hankering for 
some constructive work at the bench, why 
don’t you make this suite as a Christmas 
gift for your wife? 


Painting the Car 


Another holiday season job is car 
painting. It seems there is a use for the 
car every day during the warmer months, 
but when the cold shuts down and per- 
haps the battery has to be recharged or 
the snow is too deep to encourage driv- 
ing, get some paint and brighten the car. 
It won’t be such cold work and you 
have to wait anyway for one coat to dry 
before you put on another. 

Believing that a lot of you folks will 
take advantage of this time of the year 
to paint your car, we have prepared a list 
of the things to do to insure a good job 

and it is told in story 
form. If you would 
like this set, send us a 





dime and it will be 





Of course in the home 
already built without 


Blueprints for the break- 

fast suite pictured below 

are available for twenty- 
five cents 

















mailed out at once. 


To the left is shown a 

bicycle rack which any 

boy will enjoy making 
and using 
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The stone house, if built as such, is 
usually a costly venture. Yet an old 
home with good architectural lines can 
be made up-to-date with much higher 
value and with warm rooms, by using 
stone veneer. 

Many such homes are stuccoed but 
brick or stone veneer may be used as well. 
Remember that it is cheaper to repair 
the old place yourself and then sell, than 
to let the new owner do his own repairing. 
Dollars are often doubled this way by the 
resourceful, farsighted old-home owner. 


A Bicycle Rack for the Garage 


This rack will hold the bicycle out of 
the way and in an upright position where 
it will not interfere with driving the car in 
and out. 

Three pieces are required. Two are 
bolted to the studding as shown with the 
upper corners rounded so that they can 
be turned up. A crosspiece nailed to the 
front ends holds the arms rigid while the 
two notches take the top of the tubular 
Irame. 

When this is not used, the rack folds 


up against the garage wall flush with the | 


studding. 
A Rack for the Kitchen Sink 


Little additions or improvements in | 


the kitchen are a good thing to keep in 
mind. Take this rack for instance. It can 
be made in a short hour, yet it will be used 
every day. Those long, ungainly forks 
and spoons, the egg beater and potato 
masher never seem to mix well with the 
cutlery in the kitchen cabinet drawer. 
Their proper place is on this rack. 

Three pieces are required, each a scant 
inch thick. Two five inches long, two 
inches wide; the other two inches wide, 
sixteen inches (or a foot) long. The pieces 
are dressed down and the short blocks 
fastened with screws thru the back to the 
long piece. These are then fastened to the 
wall with screws and a number of gal- 











This sink rack w11] —~ 
hold lot1e Spoor7rs elec. 


vanized nails driven in a row along the 
front of the horizontal piece. 

This should be placed over the sink 
drain board high enough to be out of the 
way, or wherever it will be the handiest. 


Suggestions 


Saw a slot in the end of the paint 
brush and insert a narrow strip of thin 
sheet steel with a square end. This will 
come in handy for scraping off paint, etc., 
which has dried on. 

Get a good snow shovel this winter— 
pay a good price if it is worth it—then be 
glad when snow comes. This is mighty 
good exercise. See if you can do a little 
better job than your neighbor. A famous 
cartoonist not long ago showed a typical 
city block covered with a foot of snow. 
[he walks had all been shoveled clean 
save one, and the title of the picture was 
“. . . Otherwise a good citizen.” Your 
neighbors know you not for the work you 
put in at the office but for the way you 











keep up your own home. 
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Here Comes Winter 
—Use Sheetrock! 


Every unfinished attic or unlined basement 
admits winter’s cold and permits the escape 
of valuable furnace heat. 


Sheetrock, the fireproof wallboard, can bring 
you comfort and save you fuel. 

It is a natural insulator. It makes permanent, 
weather-tight walls and ceilings. Will not 
warp or buckle. Comes all ready for nail- 
ing to the joists or studding. 

Decorate Sheetrock as you please — with 
wallpaper, calcimine, panels, or Textone. 


Your dealer in lumber or builders’ supplies 
has Sheetrock or can get it for you promptly. 


Sheetrock is inspected and approved as an effective 
barrier to fire by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
General Offices: Dept. 2, 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 


SHEETROCK 


The FIREPROOF WALLBOARD 


— ——ewe—— = — = << Sa 


United States Gypsum Company, Dept. 2, 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me free sample of Sheetrock and information as to its uses. 





Address 












IRID Air Valves make 
cold radiators hot. 


Attach easily to any steam 
radiator ‘without tools — 
need no adjusting — never 
leak—make no noise. Sold 
at heating and plumbing 
stores. Only $1 60. 








AMERICAN cenmacnremeir 
1802 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y 





Send me atrial Airid (oneonly) (Guaranteed ei 


pe will be mailed C. O. D., or | 


$ years.) 
enclose k or money order for $1.60.) 











OUDREERUDREERU 


DREER’S 
GARDEN BOOK 


“‘Armchair Gardening”’ is a fascinat- 
ing occupation for a winter evening. 
With a copy of Dreer’s 1926 Garden 
Book you can plan next summer’s gar- 
den from its wealth of suggestions in 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Lawn 
Grass, Roses, Dahlias, Hardy Peren- 
nials, etc. 


The 1926 edition of this invaluable 
Garden Book will be mailed inJanu- 
ary to all customers ofrecord. If not 
on our books, we shall be glad to re- 
ceive your application now. Write 
today and mention Better Homes and 
Gardens. 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
UDREERUDREERU 
GLADIOLUS and DAHLIAS 


Our 1926 Blue Book of hundreds of exquis- 
ite varieties of gladiolus and dahlias is now 
ready for mailing. It includes new nov- 
elties, the best standard varieties, and our 
own creations. Reserve your free copy now. 

CARL SALBACH 

Originator and Grower of New Varieties. 

300 Creston Koad Berkeley, California 
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Beautifully Colored 

a i0 us: Crsetuity selected bulbs 

ure and popular 

varieties from our finest p Guaran true to 
description. Write for Pur —_* of bargains to-day! 








Midwest Gladiolus Gardens, Box 162, East Des Moines, lowa. 
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Garden Reminders 


[ ECEMBER brings very little work 
to be done in the yard and garden, 
yet the real garden enthusiast _ finds 
that all spare time can be used to good 
advantage in doing ‘things which will 
make for a better garden next year. 

Make tours of inspection on clear 
days, replacing mulch which may have 
been blown aside, seeing that the cover 
is on the lily pool, and knocking heavy 
snow off branches of evergreens. On 
your winter walks thru the neighborhood 
make note of shrubs and trees which are 
especially attractive in winter and plan 
to include some of them in your own 
yard and garden another year. 

House plants which have been frozen 
should be thawed out gradually. Spray 
them with cold water and keep them 
away from the sunshine and intense heat 
until they are completely thawed. 

Plant labels are almost essential in 
the modern garden for the up-to-date 
gardener feels that he must know varieties 
as well as names. The long winter eve- 
nings may well be spent in making and 
painting these labels. Making markers 
for plants and shrubs is also interesting 
work. The May, 1925 issue of this 
magazine contains directions for making 
attractive plant markers. 

Lawns may be given a dressing of 
manure thru the winter menths to good 
advantage. Avoid making paths across 
the lawn in the snow and keep off the 
lawn while the ground is wet. When the 
ground has frozen hard it is well to wheel 
in any rocks, manure or other material 
which will be used in the spring, thus 
avoiding cutting up the lawn later. 

Read all the available garden books 
you can to increase your knowledge and 
to furnish inspiration for next year’s 
work. Government bulletins also contain 
a wealth of information for the gardener 
and are available on many subjects such 
as dahlias, herbaceous perennials, chrys- 
anthemums, roses, vegetables, fruits, 
plant pests and the like. These may be 
ordered free of charge thru the United 
States Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, D. C. 

Remember to include flowers, potted 
plants, bulbs, seeds and the like in your 
Christmas lists. One reader wrote us last 
year of receiving a “golden garden”— 
packages of choice seeds of yellow flowers. 
Needless to say such a gift will prove a 
real delight to a garden lover. 

Geraniums should not be watered 
with cold water during the winter months. 
Use soft water if possible which has stood 
in a warm room until the chill is off. 
Water the plants in the morning during 
the wintertime. 

Christmas decorations should extend 
into the yard and garden. A living 
Christmas tree with gay lights will be 
enjoyed by all the passersby while sprays 
of bittersweet around the sundial, with 
wreaths over the doors and plenty of 
cheery winter window boxes also help to 
bring holiday cheer, 
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A charming garden 
of Sutton’s antirrhinum 





wail 


If you would have flowers entirely different from 
the usual varieties—flowers rarely seen in this 
country, plant Sutton’s Pedigreed Seeds. 


Sutton’s Seeds are from the choice of England’s 
finest plants—plants that have been carefully bred 
for perfection of bloom for 118 years. 


It’s easy to get Sutton’s Seeds. They are especi- 
ally packed and sent by mail directly to your home. 
Write today for our new catalog and Guide i in Horti- 
culture. his book is beautifully illustrated in ful] 
colors and contains a fund of useful information. 
It will be mailed to you for 35 cents. Send for it 
today. Sutton & Sons, Dept. D, Reading, England 


The Seed Business with 
a History of 118 years. 


Sultans Sead, 


England’s Best 





This Wonderful] 


WANTS A SUITABLE | 
v 
ie 
AY 
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the best name | 
for this big, brilliant red 
luscious strawberry and | 
win $250. It’s one of the best 
of 18 va: grown by B. W. 
f. t= 7, eral pleat om nurseries of Amer- 
at once for lot necessary 
to order anyth thing to ne a facts are 
all contained in our new 


FREE BOOK | 


This is the best berry plant 
} information that <a thould ke know, ——y Ay penne 
ful colors of all . of Berries, 














ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS 
Of Rare Beauty and Quality 


Shipped Direct to You 
From Our Own Nurseries 
Send for Free 1926 catalogue illus- 
trating and describing our own grown 
nursery stock. It is an invaluable 
guide to planning and planting. We 
sell direct at lowest prices—finest 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
Dahlias,Perennials,etc. Best varieties 
{> — fruits and nut trees. Over 50 
, ars of specializing is your guarantee 
of absolute relish Write today for the new catalog 


WOODLAWN NURSERIES 
890 Garson Ave, Rochester, N. Y. 


PEACH & APPLE 
TREES pikect TOPLANTERS 


aah oe 
TENN.’ NURSERY CO., Box 30 























experienced 
GARDENER WANTED truck gardener 
for state insti- 


tution. Must have references. Permanent position. 
G. M. HOUSEHOLDER, State Capitol, MADISON, WIS. 
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Winter Injuries to Trees 
and Shrubs 


Continued from page 15 


phenomenon has been found to be an 
explanation of the sunscald disease of the 
various kinds of trees. When a tree is 
affected with sunscald the bark on the 
south and southwest sides of the tree 
trunk and the larger branches dies and 
loosens from the tree. Oddly enough, the 
north side of the trunk will remain per- 
fectly healthy. The explanation of this 
trouble is nothing more than a question 
of super-cooling and may be explained in 
this way: On some bright cold day in 
winter when the mercury is pushing at 
the zero mark from below and when it 
threatens to leave the bottom of the 
thermometer at night, then conditions 
are favorable to sunscald. During the 
day the sun’s rays beating upon the dark- 
colored tree trunk will actually raise the 
temperature of this side of the tree well 
above the zero mark, at least it will be 
very much warmer than the north side 
of the tree, which has practically the 
same temperature as the air. But, after 
sundown the south side is no longer 
favored and immediately the temperature 
begins to drop to the temperature of tlie 
surrounding air. Tests have been made 
in which thermometers have actually 
been inserted beneath the bark on the 
south and north sides of trees. These 
thermometers have shown a difference 
of ten degrees or more, the south side 
always being warmer. On cloudy days 
no such difference occurs and at sun- 
down the temperature of the entire tree 
soon becomes uniform. If on the night in 
question the mercury hits 15 or 20 de- 
grees below zero, it is easily seen that the 
temperature of the south side of the tree 
must fall thirty or forty degrees during 
the time that the north side only goes 
down fifteen or twenty. As a result, the 
south side of the tree will actually freeze 
at a higher temperature than the north 
side because the phenomenon of super- 
cooling operates on the north side but 
has been prevented on the south side by 
the rapid fall in temperature. 


LL this elaborate study has led to a 

very simple means of preventing sun- 
scald. If the tree trunk is white-washed 
the white color reflects the sun’s rays and 
prevents the heating of the trunk, hence 
both sides of the tree can be super-cooled 
alike. Experiments have shown that 
where a part of the tree is white-washed 
and the remainder blackened with tar, 
sunscald will extend to the limit of the 
tarred part but not beneath the white- 
wash. It has also been suggested that 
simply leaning a board against the south 
side of a tree will also be effective. 
_ Cultural practices may also play an 
important role in winter injury. Since 
immature tissues are more easily killed, 
it behooves us not to stimulate trees or 
shrubs into a late rapid growth. Heavy 
summer pruning or late fertilization with 
nitrate both tend to promote a soft 
growth. However, a moderate spring 
pruning and fertilization will tend to 
reduce winter injury since a strong early 
growth can become properly matured 
before winter. Freezing injury to the 
roots of trees, particularly to young 
trees, has been found to be more severe 
in dry soil than in moist soil. The use of a 
heavy matted mulch around young trees 
will help to reduce such injury. 
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” First Crop P id 
for His Land 


6¢TN 1920,” says Mr. Adolph Bellard, of St. Paul de 
Metis, a district in Alberta, Canada, “‘I had twenty- 
five acres of wheat, which yielded forty bushels per acre.” 


Forty bushels per acre! 


With wheat at, say, $1.50 per bushel, forty bushels give 
a return of $60.00 per acre. 


Yet, you can buy land in Canada capable of growing 
the best wheat in the world for $15.00 to $20.00 per acre! 


Started With $1,500.00 
Now Worth $20,000.00 


Adolph Bellard came to Canada from Rice Lake, 
Wisconsin, in 1911, with $1,500.00 capital. He settled 
in the “park” country of Central Alberta—mixed 
prairie and woodland. To-day, he is worth $20,000.00, 
owns a half section of fine, rich land, with good buildings 
and all the necessary livestock and equipment. “This is 
a splendid country,” says he, “with plenty of water, 
trees and shelter for cattle, which run out all Winter.” 


There is a New Opportunity 
For You in Canada 


Canada, your great and busy neighbor, offers you a new opportunity 
such as is not to be found in older lands. Canada, with its rich, 
low-priced lands and bigger crops at lower cost, is a country of real 
opportunity. Think of the advantages for your boys and girls 
to grow up where fertile farms of their own may be had at low cost. 


Canada, your near neighbor, just across an imaginary line, offers 
you this chance: friendly folk, thrifty, law-abiding and industrious. 
You will enjoy free political institutions, free public schools, and 
an ordered Government, based on the free will of a free people. 


Canada has great areas of rich, fertile, virgin land awaiting improve- 
ment along the railroads, at prices ranging from $15.00 to $20.00 
per acre. Fully improved farms at somewhat higher prices, with 
long terms of payment if desired. Free homesteads, farther 
back, for pioneers. This is the supreme chance of the present 




















generation. Come to Canada. Pamphlets with full particulars 

free. Use this coupon. {3 

lx B/ 
o _ See = WA » 
Bigger y= 
im SN ég i 
a Department of Immigration and Colonization . 
Room A20 Ottawa, Canada | 


Please send me your free book on Farm 


Opportunities in Canada. 
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AVery Special Offer of 
Four Genuine COWAN 
Christmas Presents 


COwWAN Martha Washington Sewing Table 












Genuine .Mahogany, beautiful 
finish ; in. high; 27 in. 
wide; 14 in. deep; sliding 


needle ato nee top — 


Send 


10 pet. 
cash. Delivery free anywhere 
in U.S.Money bac’ 30 
days if not perfectly satis- 
fied. FREE booklet on request. 


The CowaN Drop Leaf Table 
For Living, or Breakfast Room. 


Takes little space when not be- 
used. Seats six comfortably 
raised. F 











when leaves are 
well-furnished apartments 
where smaller furniture is 
jesirable. 

Combination Gum Wood, Ma- 


ish; 

— only$1. ag $33.60 on 
$4 a month. 

fo As Tlecsunt’ for cash. De- 

livery charges prepaid. Return 

in 30 days, if - delighted, “4 


full refund of your 
FREE descriptive circular. 


The Cowan Cane Chair 
Your Livi Room has not com- 


plete ‘‘finish’’ without this 
most comfortable, good-lookin; 








a 
masterpiece of chair-making 
craftsmanship. And a value 
whose equal you won't find 
anywhere. Oniy $3 $31.50 on easy 

yments, Rocker to match (if 
Satired) ot the came tow price. 


Gomes Sogen, rantpertetion 
charges prepaid, for $1.00 


The rest o* paymentin monthly 
instaliments of only $4.00. 10 
pet. discount for cash. If not 





The CoWAN Tea Wagon 


A beauty, and useful tool All 
a ine Mahogany or solid 
alnut as desired Removable 


e table when raised. Takes 
le a when not in use. 
"7 1-2’" x 27"; 28°" high. 
ft or for yourself. 


Ideal as 
ome ~~ the balance 





e * 

return within 30 days for a re- 

nly fund of your $1 deposit. De- 
ecriptive folders sent FREE. 


COWAN CABINET COMPANY 
848 Rush Street Chicago, IL. 
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= AMERICAN RENAISSANCE = 
— Absolutely Authentic = 
= . yon what you should know as 

° ee 
=. Early American 
= = 
=: Arts and Crafts = 
os interion $200 aden ae 
8 furniture, costumes & (i 
+ textiles, Postpaid paintings. — 
ct BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., Inc. a 
-— Dept. 12, 8 East 49 St., New York a — 
ee mie 
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1 Clematis Vine 20c 


To secure 10,000 more patrons this sea- 
son, we make this wonderful 
offer. Send 20c and we wil lde- 
liyer to you by mail t “4 
sere © Panicu 
Clematis Vine, 2 Wane. 
Snow White, ‘Fragrant. 
CATALOGUE listing every- 
thing needed for home and 
rden ata big saving i 
ree. Write re 
POMONA UNITED NURSERIES 


101 Tree Ave, Dansville, N. ¥. 
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Holiday Gifts for Home Use 


Continued from page 20 


astonishing array of exquisite patterns 
and finishes is now available in plated 
silverware of irreproachable quality. 
Open stock designs are much featured: 
hence the plan suggested .above for solid 
silver can be satisfactorily followed in 
buying the plated ware, with a full 
equipment of identical pattern as an 
eventual and pleasant goal. Novelties 
are not lacking in the plated ware. There 
ts, as an example, a new porch set, follow- 
ing the lines of an old-fashioned cruet, but 
provided with six tumblers of clear crys- 
tal. And there is a charming little set, 
equally useful for ice cream and fruit, 
consisting of a graceful bowl and six sher- 
bet cups, lined with gold and arranged 
on a circular tray of plated ware. 

As for the more or less standardized 
silverware requirements, there are chop 
dishes, meat platters, vegetable dishes, 
gravy boats and trays, from which to 
choose. Of knives, forks and spoons, 
there is also a wonderful variety to select 
from: stainless steel-bladed knives for 
the meat courses, beefsteak sets, oyster 
and clam forks, orange and grapefruit 
spoons, salad and cake forks, soup and 
bouillon spoons, butter spreaders, butter 
knives and sugar shells—to mention but 
a few. 

Innumerable household gifts are also 
to be found in the so-called Dutch silver 
of all-over raised patterning—notably 
such smaller articles as bon-bon dishes, 
candlesticks, cigarette boxes and flower 
holders. Jf sparingly employed, Dutch 
silverware can be satisfactorily embodied 
in any simple scheme of interior decora- 
tion, as its soft grayish coloring is, altho 
rich in effect, almost neutral in quality. 
Used to excess or in objects of large 
scale, this type of silverware is, however, 
almost invariably disappointing; prob- 
ably because its overspread design be- 
comes too insistent under circumstances 
such as these. 


CCOPPER and brass, both plain and 
hammered as to finish, are today 
wrought into any number of decorativeand 
useful articles for home use: percolators, 
kettles, teapots, after dinner coffee sets, 
vases, trays and bowls. Used with 
proper restraint, these colorful metals 
add a welcome note of richness and 
warmth. Pewter, too, is a thing of beauty 
which invites the interest of gift seekers. 
Donors of either pewter, brass or copper 
should, of course, always have well in 
mind the background which their offering 
is to have. Thus, to give copper fittings 
for a room wherein red or orange pre- 
dominates would be rather unwise, as the 
ruddy hue of copper seems to call for the 
contrast of blues or greens. The charm 
of pewter would also be marred by a gray 
setting, just as the golden lights of brass 
would be practically nullified by a yellow 
background. All the metals now so pop- 
ular in household decoration are, indeed, 
made doubly effective by contrasting 
elements in their settings: and this 
applies to the beautiful specimens of 
modern ironwork which provide a multi- 
tude of gift suggestions. 

Did ever a household know the luxury 
of possessing too much china? Too many 
pieces of unrelated color, design and 
shape, possibly: but certainly not too 
great a total quantity. China is, there- 
fore, usually an entirely acceptable gift 
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The New Yankee 


Dependable, as always, but 
with many new features of 
grace and beauty. 

$1.75 


Midget 
For women, girls and small 
boys. Nickel case. 














$3.50 
ete erneeeeeeneeseeieieecnae 
ome MAYFLOWER 
WALL OR 
BOOK 
SHELVES 


s Came with 
) our fore-fath- 
ers. Just re- 
turning in 
ernparit) y. 

jell made 

A-1 A-2 of beautiful 

grained Oregon fir. Will take any color stain 

beautifully. Sent set up complete. Sanded 

ready for stain or paint. Beautiful color card 

with instructions formany handsome finishes, 
12 attractive designs unfinished $3.50 each. 


For finished shelves in popular colors, such as Chinese 
Red, Green and > i Broneed Brown, Grey shaded 
to Blue $7.50 each 
Many designs for corners. Write for booklet. Imme- 
diate shipment. 
If for any reason they are not satisfactory return and 
we will refund money. 
CABINET DEPARTMENT 

EXPRESS BODY CORPORATION 

53 Lake St., Crystal Lake, Illinois 
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Hang Your Pictures and 
Other Articles With 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
Securely Hold Heavy Things 
10c pkts. Everywhere 
Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OSES of NEW CASTLE 


is the title of a beautiful peak — ee oa of 
roses and other plants; * ives perience 
of a lifetime. It 8 free. quisitely itustrated 
in natural colors; offers — tells how to 
famous plants. Write for copy to-day. 


HELLER BROS. CO,, Box, 1264 New Castle, Ind. 
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when chosen with due regard for the 
chinaware already owned by the recipient. 
There is really little excuse today for 
discordant china. Not only is the array of 
available colorings in incidental pieces 
ample to assure harmony with any pat- 
terned china on hand, but the variety of 
lovely china obtainable in open stock 
patterns is almost incredible. For family 
or collective giving, these stock patterns 
are a boon, as they facilitate the gradual 
building up of a uniform basic household 
supply. Patterns come and patterns go; 
but, like the babbling brook, gold- 
bordered china seemingly goes on forever. 
It is, indeed, one of the most satisfactory 
designs to choose for the basic equipment 
of chinaware; being conservative, digni- 
fied and adaptable. With a gold-banded 
set of dishes as a background, sparkle and 
color can always be lent to the dinner 
table by occasional pieces of more ornate 
china or by glassware of soft-hued beauty. 


OR breakfast and for luncheon, a set of 

dishes of more positive coloring and 
design may be acceptable; especially if 
these informal meals are customarily 
served in an alcove or in a simply fur- 
nished breakfast room where brilliance 
of color is a decorative asset. Chinaware 
for the tea hour or for evening repasts of 
a festive character also fittingly echoes our 
modern zeal for bright color. There is, 
as one interesting example, a little bridge 
set now to be had in green, orange, blue 
and iridescent china. It consists of four 
plates, grooved to hold the cups, and a 
quaint teapot, into the cover of which a 
sugar holder and a cream pitcher are in- 
geniously fitted. Other alluring new 
china for gala occasions in the home is 
silver adorned on a foundation of pale- 
toned wistaria, blue, rose or putty: and, 
not infrequently, this china is made more 
attractive by a faintly iridescent sheen. 

Iridescence is also stressed in much of 
the new glass for household use. Color, 
too, plays a prominent part in making 


glass one of the most tempting of all the | 


holiday wares displayed today, even tho 
the uncolored glass continues to com- 
mand wide allegiance on account of its 
greater adaptability. 

The day of haphazard table glass is, 
happily, a thing of the past. Gift givers 
are, therefore, well advised when they 
select a complete set of glassware that 
will assure an harmonious arrangement of 
the dining table, with suitable glass for 
every course and a gratifying continuity 
of color, design, and weight. Such an 
equipment, utilitarian and beautiful, 
offers still another good suggestion for 
collective giving. And there are any 
number of other useful forms which a 
shower of Christmas gifts for the home 
might assume. In the average household, 
for example, a set of oven glass would 
surely be an acceptable addition to the 
kitchen. An assortment of glistening 
aluminum utensils or a full quota of 
carefully matched agateware would like- 
wise strike a responsive chord in almost 
any home, 
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is also “‘the wood economical” for home building, or im- 
provements, figured over the years. Build of ““Tidewater™ 
Cypress now and you will save costly repairs later, for 
the natural preservative grown into the wood protects 
it against the decay-inducing agencies of heat, moisture, 
bacteria, fungus growths and contact with the soil. 




















“Tidewater” Cy- 
press used for the 
siding,cornices, 
sills, porches, and 
all exterior trim. 


A handsome, small 


er and Bollen- 
bacher, Chicago. 





You save through the years when you insist on siding, sills, 
foundation timbers, outside trim, steps, doors and porches 
of rot-resistant ““Tidewater™” Cypress. It takes and holds 
paint perfectly and without discoloration for a long time. 


1 Interior elegance, rivaling that of more expensive hardwoods, may 
} be had with “Tidewater” Cypress doors, paneling and woodwork— 
} under enamel or in natural finish that emphasizes the finely figured grain. 


You should know all the economic advantages of “Tidewater” Cypress 
in all forms of construction before you buy a stick of lumber for any pur- 
se. May we send you authentic data on the subject—also regarding 
| TUPELO, the moderate priced, hard wear flooring and trimwood? 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MFRS. ASSOCIATION 


1336 POYDRAS BUILDING + NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
or 1336 GRAHAM BUILDING + JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


This Arrow trademark s © Look for the Arrow 
5 a genuine = 77 on every board and 


” Cypress. neanamusnom’ bundle when you buy. 
BUY BY THE ARROW. AND SAVE BY THE YEAR 






















Earn This Doll for Christmas 


She walks, talks, winks and sleeps. She is 16 inches 
tall—dressed in dainty garments. Anyone can- have 
her for a few hours pleasant work. Just fill out the 
coupon and mail today. Full particulars how to earn 
this dolly will be sent by return mail. Write plainly. 


















Better Homes and Gardens 
341 Success Bldg., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Gentlemen:—Please send me particulars how to 
earn the dolly. 
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Benefits of Pure tines 
Sunshine Indoors 


Now the children can romp and play in pure sun- 
shine, with all the health-building Ultra-Violet Rays 
left in, all winter long! No more bundling up in ex- 
treme weather — no more wading in snow and water 
to get the benefits of pure outdoor sunshine. 
Enclose your porch, sun room or childrens’ play- 
house with CEL-O-GL ASS, the unbreakable ma- 
terial that lets in the Ultra-Violet rays of the sun. 
CEL-O-GLASS is the only commercially accessible 
material through which these valuable, vitalizing rays 
can pass. They cannot go through glass. 
There are many other uses for CEL-O-GLASS which 
make it one of the most important discoveries of the 
day. Use it for poultry house windows and doors. 
Your chicks will be — will grow faster and 
lay more eggs. Try it for hotbed sash and cold- 
frames. Its light weight and ‘durability will save 
you work and money. It is ideal for garage, barn 
and cellar doors and windows, storm doors—in fact 
most any place where you use fragile glass. 
You'll be delighted with CEL-O-GLASS because it 
is 80 economicai and easy to install,—hammer, tacks 
and pe = of shears are the only poets ou 
need. Thousands are using CEL-O-GLASS Why 
don’t you. 
{f your hardware or seed store does not carry genuine 
nmin LASS yet, send us $5 for a trial size roll, 
tpaid, containing 33 sq. ft. Write for instruct- 
re ‘older No. 36. 


CELLO PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 
21 Spruce Street New York City 


CEL-O:-GLASS 
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MUSIC LOVERS 
Here is 
rah new plan spoeremniarice have: Sears 
ay fori ii aks —" 4 
y paymen' npay fori bys 4 ted Catal ioe f pay 
lains this andshows you how tosaveas much as 
gn our fers ‘to-home”? plan. It tells you how our 
“sweet toned” Schmolier & Mueller Pianos and 
Player ey are made and guaranteed for 25 y=. 


iano is backed by our resources 
Es06,oBe Don’t delay. Send for Prem oy 
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INSTRUMENTS 


woRys LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 

EASIER playing qualities of 

Conn instruments, 
the result of exclusive Conn proc- 
esses, speed your progress, give 
you quickly the pleasure and 
profit of. personally played music. 
Used and endorsed by the world’s 
greatest artists. 


FREE TRIAL: £%;? 


mentsonany instrument for band or 

orchestra. Send today for catalogs 

and details; mention instrument. 
Cc. G. CONN, Led. 

1266 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. 











Comedies, Dramas. Fe 5 Ag Acts 
Musical Comedies PLAYS: a Play 
d Re _ ihe — 1D. Goods 


an 

strel Choruses Blackface slags. Everything 
Burnt Cork -, t-,- and All Amateur Entertainments. 
Monologs, Dialogs, Speakers. CATALOGUE FREE. 
F. S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept, 124, 
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Plants for Northern Gardens 


Continued from page 14 


racemes of pink to magenta flowers. My 
first meeting with H. psycodes was on the 
margin of a cold water stream in Michi- 
gan. The memory of its loveliness re- 
flected in the dark water is still fresh in 
my memory. We must consider the 
ladies’ tresses (Spiranthes), nine in num- 
ber, some of which also grow in drier soil. 
In dense shade the squaw berry creeps 
over the sphagnum similar to the cran- 
berries but with purple spotted white 
waxy berries. This plant is easily propa- 
gated by cutting the runners and pushing 
them down into the peat. 

In the second group, those of the moist 
to dry woods, there is a greater variety. 
There are the moccasin flowers, pink and 
yellow, frequently abundant in sandy 
pine woods, but fast disappearing from 
familiar haunts, due no doubt to con- 
tinual picking. Perhaps in childhood you 
gathered them and sitting on the moss- 
covered footbridge tossed the boat-like 
blossoms onto the crystal waters of a 
stony brook, watching them one by one 
sail away like the dreams of childhood 
beyond your little horizon. In the hem- 
lock and pine woods, lying flat, like 
plants on which a heavy winter snow has 
lain, we find the partridge berry; its 
nearly white veined evergreen leaves 
strung on runners bearing brilliant car- 
mine berries. Placed in an inverted fish 
bowl with a little wet moss this plant 
flourishes for months, making a cheerful 
picture. In the spongy humus of ever- 
green shades the club moss (Lycopodium) 
sends its runners many feet in every 
direction. It is an evergreen much used 
for Christmas wreaths. 

There are numerous desirable plants in 
the last group which stand the exposure 
to sun and all weathers, some thriving in 
dry situations and among the rocks, some 
at elevations where it is cool and often 
moist. Along the northeastern seacoast 
and on top of the eastern mountains, a 
degenerate heath, the crowberry forms 
rich evergreen carpets. Where climate 
suits, it is the finest evergreen ground 
cover to be had. In open spots of the 
woods and in fully exposed dry places the 
wintergreen thrives. Its tender spring 
leaves refresh us with their strong winter- 
green flavor and later the bright red 
berries are sought for city markets. 
Saxifrage and spiranthes add their charm 
to the sunny places. On top of the eastern 
mountains there are at least two plants 
which no doubt can be cultivated in cool 
spots at lower altitudes. One is the lap- 
land rose bay, which forms broad pros- 
trate tufts with persistent foliage and 
attractive violet spotted white flowers. 
The other is diapensia, an evergreen 
growing in dense tufts and bearing white 
flowers an inch across. 

All of these plants grow about us in 
the northern states unknown to many 
people. Some of them are found south to 
northern Georgia in the cool altitudes of 
the Appalachians. Their singular beauty 
and rare fragrance are not inferior to 
similar plants from any temperate zone 
of the world. Why look so far afield for 
choice flowers when they grow so close 
to our dooryards? 
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? Profit Per Acre 


‘7 .&; You Furnish the Land 
"ll Furnish the Plan! 
I'll show you how to PROVE 


you can get big crops and big 
ge even from land never profitable be- 
ore. On one acre George Beaudette, Mich- 
igen, made $1800; W. L. Furbes, Vermont, 
$1200; G.M. Hawley {California $1500. Sim- 
ilar success can be YOURS 


KELLOGG’S 
Spare Time Profit Club 


will co-operate with you, showing you how 
to turn your garden or backya into a 
“Strawberry Gold Mine.”’ Thisclub is con- 
ducted by the world’s greatest strawberry 
expert who has already showed members 
of a similar club how to triple their profits 
from their home gardens. § for your copy of 
our big FREE book which telle how you mee join 
this big money-making club. This book is FREE. 











NearEnough to the business dis- 
trict for convenience, far enough 
away for quiet, The Belmont is the 
ideal hotel for the visitor to Chicago, 


Ge| Folmont 


Hucu MCLENNAN, President 
G. E. BILLINGSLEY, «anager 


SHERIDAN ROAD AT BELMONT 


o Chicago ie 








Hear Music 1500 Mi. Away 
Complete Outfit~SAVE 30% 
concerts from each 











Own a Baby Grand 


We'll send the paper 
pattern FRE. 


With this pattern you 

see inan instant how moe 

a Brambach Baby Grand 

will fit in your heme. 
uires ic 

- = zeit pooullies all the delights 


of d, d » post cand today ber the 
a gnnd, nda 


pattern—it 
BRAMBACH PIANO CO. 
620 West 5ist St., New York City 


















EVERGREENS 


Shade Trees, Shrubs and Hardy pie 
ers. Let us show you how to beautify 
your home with these at small outlay. 
Apple, Peach, Cherry 
Plum and Pear Troes--all budded from beer 
er ee 
Write for fres Catalog and ‘’ Practical Plans 
or Home Pianting.’’ 


HARRISONS’ NURSERIES 
Box 44 Berlin, Maryiand 
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O people of any coun- 
N try have given great- 
er personal recogni- 
tin to women musicians 
than have our own Ameri- 
caus. Yet we have never, as a nation, 
recognized talented women with the 
same honors that we have given to men. 
The American Academy of Arts and 
Letters has no place on its list for the 
recognition of talented women and our 
recently established Grand Prix de Rome, 
altho based on the French plan, which 
does not consider sex a factor, is reserved 
exclusively in America for men only. Yet 
the women composers of our country have 
made a valuable contribution to 
the music of America and several 


American Women 


In The World of Music 


ANNE SHAW FAULKNER OBERNDORFER 


Women Composers Have Contributed 
Much of Value to American Music 


of Boston’s most prominent physicians, 
Dr. H. H. A. Beach, who gave her every 
opportunity to continue her work. Of 
course this marriage eliminated the usual 
aftermath of European study, which was 
then a feature of the early artistic strug- 
gles of the American composer, and Mrs. 
Beach is one of the few whose entire 
musical education was completed in 
America. But the great genius she 
possessed did not decline because of the 





rank as outstanding among the 
composers of the world. 

Perhaps the most internationally 
famous of America’s women musi- 
cians is Mrs. H. H. A. Beach (Amy 
Marey Cheney, born in New 
Hampshire), who is known all over 
Europe as well as America as a 
great pianist and whose composi- 
tions have been heard by all the 

great audiences of the world. She 

is in truth a real American for her 

family were among the earliest of 
America’s colonists and the list of 
her ancestors shows many of the 
great men and women, who have 
mad> America great politically and 
artistically. 

As a baby Mrs. Beach showed 
such remarkable interest in music 
that her family was amazed. She 
memorized forty separate tunes 
before she was a year old and her 
mother was often compelled to sing 
these until she was quite exhausted. 

When she was four, she was al- 
lowed to stand on a little hassock 
and play an improvised secondo, 









tras in the world. Mrs. 
Beach has not neglected the 
smaller forms for her piano 
compositions are many and 
of great beauty. They 
range from the easy pieces for children 
to the transcriptions of great orchestral 
works. 

Her songs are universally popular and 
two are regarded as “best sellers” in 
America. These are the settings of the 
Browning poem, “The Year’s at the 
Spring” and “Ah, Love But a Day.” 

Another great talent from Boston is 
that of Miss Margaret Ruthven Lang, 
who comes of a musical line, as her father 

was the great conductor and musi- 
cian, B. J. Lang. Miss Lang was 





DECEMBER PROGRAM FOR WOMEN’S CLUBS 





Christmas Music by American 
Women Composers 


Part I 
(It is suggested that the first part of this program 
be given by the little children of members) 
Piano Solos for Children 
Circling the Christmas Tree. Mrs. Crosby Adams 
Around the Christmas Tree 


An Entertainment for Children 
Christmas Songs of Many Nations......... 
ctgwaate de oe vedeen Mrs. Catherine Davis 


Part II 
Women’s Choruses 
3 $ "ae Margaret R. Lang 
The Heavenly Noel........ Margaret R. Lang 
Vocal Solos 
CN DOM oid tcaessenewus Edith Noyes 
0 Re ae Louise Ayres Garnett 


O Little Town of Bethlehem.............. 


Cantata for Four Solo Voices 
Night of the Star......... Margaret R. Lang 


Part III 
The Christ Child in Art, Story and Song..... 
a A er ee ee ae Andrea Hofer 
For Children's Chorus using famous pietures 
to illustrate the story of the Christ Child. 


born in Boston the same year that 
Mrs. Beach was born in New 
Hampshire. She, too, was a tal- 
ented child and made successful 
attempts at composition when she 
was but twelve years old. 

On her return from Europe, 
where she studied violin and com- 
position, she continued her studies 
under George W. Chadwick and 
Edward MacDowell. Altho she 
has written no symphonies, her 
overtures and arias with orchestra 
have been produced by some of our 
great symphonic organizations. In 
her smaller works, especially as a 
composer of songs, Miss Lang has 
won her greatest fame. Her “Non- 
sense Songs,” which are settings of 
the Lear verses, are most quaint 
and well deserve their great popu- 
larity. Her “Irish Love Song” is 
one of the most popular songs in 
America today. 

Another well-known composer 
of Boston is Miss Helen Hood, who 
pursued her studies with B. J. Lang 
and George W. Chadwick and who 











while her mother played the upper 
part. From that time on she went 
to the piano and played every tune 
that she heard. She also wrote some 
short compositions which she played with 
much enthusiasm. Best of all she learned 
to love the music of the great composers 
and when she was but seven she made a 
lew public appearances playing Bach, 
Beethoven, Chopin and the other great 
masters, 

When the little girl was ten the family 
moved to Boston and here she had 
tuition under the prominent masters of 
the time. Her work in counterpoint and 
instrumentation was carried on at this 
time and much of it was done alone. 
When she was sixteen she was known as 
the greatest musical prodigy of the world 
because of her sense of absolute pitch, her 
memory, her expression and enthusiasm 
in playing, and her ability to transpose 
any composition into any key. Her first 
public orchestral appearances came 
at this time also. 

When still a young girl she married one 
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luxury with which she was surrounded. 
Encouraged by her talented, music-loving 
husband she continued to work even 
harder than ever before. 

Her first large work was the Mass in E 
flat sung by the Handel and Haydn 
Society of Boston in 1892. The following 
year Mrs. Beach was the composer of the 
Festival Jublat for Chorus and Orchestra 
which was produced at the dedication of 
the women’s building at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago. 

Her first symphony, which is based 
on Gaelic themes, was produced by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in 1896. It 
has been given by all the big orchestras 
of the country. Six weeks after this work 
was finished, Mrs. Beach produced the 
sonata for violin and piano, which is 
rightly considered as one of the greatest 
works of its type. The piano concerto 
produced in 1900 has been played by the 
composer with many of the largest orches- 





is well and favorably known as a 
composer. 

In the Boston of today Miss 
Mabel Daniels, the daughter of one of the 
presidents of the Handel and Haydn 
Society, is rapidly coming to the front as 
a composer of unusual and beautiful 
works which are generally in the smaller 
forms. She has won several prizes for her 
compositions. 

But the women eomposers do not all 
come from the “Athens of America.”” We 
find many who are doing excellent work 
who have come from the far-away land 
of sunshine—California. There are many 
women composers in California. Perhaps 
the most outstanding are Carrie Jaco 
Bond, Gertrude Ross, Anna Priscilla 
Risher, Frieda Peycke and Fannie Dillon. 

Altho born in Wisconsin, Chicago 
claims Carrie Jacobs-Bond because her 
early days of work and struggle, as well 
as her first recognition, came while she 
was a resident of that city. Mrs. Bond 
is known chiefly for her appealing heart 
songs, for which she writes (Cont. on p. 39 
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HRISTMAS cakes originated with 
the Germans and the old-time 
custom was to present them as gifts 

to their friends at Christmas time. 
Germans introduced them 


The 
into this 
country and the Americans gladly ac- 


cepted the recipes. It is heaps of fun 
to make your own Christmas cakes, and 
the whole family will want to take part 
therein. If you have never done it be- 
fore, you don’t know what you have 
missed. I am giving a set of tried and 
true cookie recipes. 
Almond Macaroons 
114 cupfuls of pulverized 114 cupfuls of almonds, 
sugar chop very fine 

Whites of three eggs 

Work the sugar and the well-beaten 
eggs together with the back of the spoon, 
adding the almonds when the paste be- 
comes smooth. Dip the hands in water 
and roll the mixture in small balls, lay 
on buttered paper an inch apart, and wet 
the tops with water to make them smooth 
and shining. Bake in a cool oven (200 to 
225 degrees) till brown. 

Anise Bread 


1 cupful of sugar ‘ 4 eggs 
14 cupful of butter | 3 teaspoonfuls of anise 
2 cuptuls of sifted flour seed 


Cream the sugar and butter. Add the 
well-beaten eggs, then the anise seed and 
then the flour. Bake in shallow pans in a 
moderate oven (300 degrees). Cut in 
thin slices and toast. 

Bassler Butter Cakes 


2 cupfuls of sugar 4 eggs 
2 cupfuls of butter Flour enough to roll 


Beat the butter‘and sugar to a cream, 
thet add the beaten eggs and flour. Keep 
dough as cold as possible while rolling 
out and cutting. Before putting them 
in the oven spread them with the yolk 


A baking sheet and spatula are great helps in cookie making 


Cookies for Christmas 


HORTENSE EGGMAN 





A holly-decked basket or box of crisp cookies makes a pleasant gift. 





In circle ts illus- 


trated a quick way of cutting cookies—slicing a roll of chilled dough 


of an egg and strew with almonds. It is 
best to make out the dough in the eve- 
ning and bake them in the morning. 
These are the most delightful for the 
cake forms. Bake slowly, at 250 degrees. 


Christmas Cakes Without Butter 


2 cupfuls of sugar 1 teaspoonful of cin- 
4 eggs namon 
14 pound each of almonds 2 teaspoonfuls of bak- 
and citron cut fine ing powder 
Flour enough to roll 


Beat the eggs well and mix with the 
sugar. Add the almonds, citron, cinna- 
mon, and baking powder sifted with the 
flour. Roll out, cut with a diamond cake 
cutter and bake in a hot oven (350 
degrees.) 

Hickory Nut Macaroons 
Whites of 4 eggs 4 pound of hickory nuts, 
1 pound of pulverized chopped 
sugar 

Beat the eggs stiff, beat in the sugar, 
then put in the chopped nuts. Drop from 
a spoon on a greased pan and bake in a 
moderate oven (300 degrees). Cocoanut 
may be used if preferred. 


Knappkuchen 

¥% cupful of butter 5 whole eggs 

1 cupful of sugar 4 cupfuls of flour 

Cream the butter and sugar, then add 
the eggs and lastly the flour. Roll out, 
cut with animal or other forms, and bake 
in a slow oven. These cakes should be 
iced and decorated with colored sugar. 








A splendid cooked icing is made thus: 


1 cupful of water 3 cupfuls of sugar 
Whites of 3 eggs 


Boil sugar and water together until it 
will. drop hard in cold water. Pour it 
over the beaten whites, then add one 
scant teaspoonful of vanilla. Beat until 
it is cool and will warp like a sponge. 
Spread in haste over the tops of the 
cookies before it becomes too hard. 

The chief concern is of course to make 
the cakes as attractive as possible. Be 
sure to secure a varied collection of cake 
forms from any hardware store. A plate 
of cakes in the shapes of hearts, diamonds, 
stars, moons, and the like is much more 
attractive than all square or oblong strips. 
Also, have plenty of colored sugar to 
sprinkle on the tops of those requiring a 
cooked icing; it makes them so much 
brighter and inviting. And too, in making 
cakes, always select the best of materials. 

Your pans for baking must be free from 
all odors, and should never be used for 
any other purpose. The recipes given in 
this article may perhaps impress one 
as being rather expensive. Considering, 
however, that one woman will not make 
more than one or two “batches” of 
cookies for the holiday season, and that 
the resulting cookies from these recipes 
are exceptionally rich and good as well 
as numerous, the cost of each one is 
reasonable indeed. 


Cut around paper patterns for holly or Christmas tree cookies 
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American Women in Music 
Continued from page 37 


both words and music. Her best known 
song, “A Perfect Day,” has been the 
inspiration of paintings, novels, plays and 
motion pictures. It is a pleasure to record 
also that even in the days of a jazz-crazed 
America, Mrs. Bond’s lovely song has 
had a sale which considerably exceeds a 
million copies. It is in truth a universal 
“best seller.”” Mrs. Bond makes her home 
in a lovely nook in the Hollywood Hills, 
and also spends some time at Gross- 
mount, California. 

From the South came Lily Strickland, 
now Mrs. J. Courtenay Anderson of Cal- 
cutta, India. Miss Strickland was born 
at Echo Hall in Anderson, South Carolina, 
and began early to study music seriously. 
She continued her work in New York and 
after her marriage lived for many years 
in her native town of the South. 

The Middle West claims Eleanor 
Everest Freer, who altho a native of 
Pennsylvania, has made her career in 
Chicago. She is a very prolific composer 
and has to her credit many songs, piano 
numbers and chamber music composi- 
tions. An outstanding contribution to 
American song literature is the lovely 
setting of the “Sonnets of the Portu- 
gese.” Mrs. Freer’s opera, “The Piper,” 
has been recently produced in Chicago. 
Mrs. Freer is quite as proud of her grand- 
children as she is of her musical works. 
She is the organizer and president of the 
National Society of American opera and 
has worked unceasingly for the production 
of opera in our language and American 
operatic works. 

Louise Ayres Garnett, who was born 
and educated in Chicago, and who now 
lives in Evanston, has written herself 
many beautiful verses as well as musical 
settings for other great poems. Her song, 
“Boyhood,” is one of the most exquisite 
songs ever written. Mrs. Garnett’s songs 
for children are particularly delightful. 
They show how much music has meant in 
her own family. 

Chicago also claims Gene Branscombe, 
whose early life was spent there and 
whose education in music was also ob- 
tained there. Miss Branscombe has won 
worldwide recognition for her songs, 
which number over one hundred, her song 
cycles and suites and her chamber compo- 
sition choruses, orchestral numbers and 
opera. One critic has said of Miss Brans- 
combe, “To give a list of her successes 
would be to give a list of her songs.” 

It is impossible here to mention all 
the great women composers of our land. 
We have been able to give you only afew. 

One thing of interest in the survey of 
the American woman composer is that 
she has grown up all over America. We 
do not find our composers only in the 
big art centers of the country. There are 
several instances where all the musical 
education of our women composers has 
come from our own land. In fact there 
are only a few who have received any part 
of their musical training in Europe. 

But possibly the most interesting of 
all the facts relative to the American 
woman composer is that the majority of 
them are wives and mothers, whose home 
life is as difficult to direct as that of the 
average American woman. They have 
found that their genius was not to be re- 
stricted by the four walls of home but that 
home was to them the direct inspiration 
of the greatest and best that they could 
give to the world. 
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The Easy 
to Apply 


Weatherstrip 
That Lasts For Years 


Do not confuse Home Comfort Weatherstrip 
with other types of strip. Home Comfort is the 
flexible, waterproof, cushion strip that literally 
hugs the contact, keeping out cold air, dust, soot, 
“Only Wirfs etc. It does not flatten out or lose resiliency in 
oan tation time; even if the door or window warps or settles 
HOME COMFORTS” aclosed contact is assured. Home Comfort Weath- 
erstrip contains no wood or metal; it cannot break 
or rust; it is moth and vermin proof and imper- 
vious to moisture. It is easy to apply—simply 
tack on; no mitering or sawing; no tacking down 
of windows and doors. You can apply Home 
Comfort in about the same length of time that it 

takes to stuff the cracks with rags or paper. 


A Word About Saves 20% to 40% Fuel 
Imitations The reasonable cost of Home Comfort Weatherstrip will be 

uickly returned to you in fuel saved. Tests show that on 
So great has been the demand for Home the average home so equip the saving of fuel is from 20% 
Comfort Weatherstrip that cheap imita- to 40% plus the comfort afforded. 


tions have suddenly appeared on the Get Home Comfort Weatherstrip from your hardware or lumber 
The average window or door requires about feet. 


market. To the uninformed they look = fnciuding enamelled rustproof tacks to match, the maroon re- 
something like Home Comfort Weather- tails for 10c per foot; the white 13c per foot. Complete in- 
strip, but don’t be fooled. Home Com- structions for applying each order. 

fort Weatherstrip is made of the best E. J. WIRFS ORGANIZATION 
materials and workmanship obtainable 125 South 17th St. St. LouissssU. S.A. 


to assure lasting satisfaction. The tack- 


ing lap is 4 ply double sewed to give the WIRFS PATENTED 
necessary rigidity and the name is em- EB yy 


bossed it. D d th ine. Ms 
iesientiele ol poseemadina — WEAT H E RS TRIP 


mark reg. U. & Pat. office 








AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT--- 


A Subscription to 
Better Homes and Gardens 


For those of your friends who are interested in their homes, flowers’ 
gardens, fruit, shrubbery, and other things that have to do with the 
improvement of the home and its surroundings, a subscription to 
Better Homes and Gardens makes an ideal Christmas Gift. 


The present rates are low, 60c for one year, $1.00 for two years, or 
three years for $1.50. oye ee cards will be mailed from our 
office to your friends at the proper time, announcing your gift. 



























PERSONAL STATIONERY 
200 SHEETS AND 100 ENVELOPES G A D oO U 
What could be more appropriate and useful as Christmas rL. i L s 
gifts for your friends than a bes of distinctive, reo a! THE FLOWER GEAUTIFUL 

tioner: Vv shee , Ox A 

> dark blue in the top Senter with name end oddvem, or any 100 Stee Wass eis Postpat $1.00 
form you wish up to four lines. Envelope flaps printed in Collection made up of 
the same way. named varieties. Full blooming size 
Stationery will be sent to you or your friends in bulbs. America, Peace, 

Schwaben, Pendleton, Wilbrink, Il- 


boxes the same w Ap tft 2 
lustrated reunions FREE. 
WILDHMAGEN BULS FARM 
Box 554-F waterloo, lowe 





holida: 
list ‘carefully the names and addresses to be printed, and 
eash with each order — $1.00 for 200 sheets and 100 


pest paid Suvelopes, printed. 
LETTERCRAFT DEPT.8. CARMI, ILLINOIS 


FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 











How to Carve the 
Dinner Meats 


GUDRUN CARLSON 


ARVING an attractive piece of meat 
at the table gives to a meal a feeling 
of true hospitality and informality. 

It distinguishes the family dinner from 
that of other meals while the guests who 
may be present have a sense of more inti- 


mate enjoyment of the occasion. 


It is well worth the time and patience 
of any one to learn the simple rules of 
correct carving for altho many may not 
have occasion to practice it at all 
times, need for it often arises 
unexpectedly. Deserved admira- 


tion is expressed for the host 
who with a dexterous hand dis- 


joints a fowl or turns a leg of 
lamb into thin slices of juicy 


meat. 


Learning to carve need not be 
a difficult task if a few simple 
rules are mastered and a little 
practice is then added to that 


information. 


What are the essential points to 
keep in mind before going on with 


the steps in carving? 


The person who is to carve 
should never be forced to carve 
meat which is either underdone or 


overdone and therefore not suited 
to proper cutting. For carving at 
the table only those meats which 


lend themselves to attractive 
slicing or cutting should be se- 
lected. The meat or fowl must 
be properly tied, skewered or 


trussed before cooking, and so 
placed on the platter or plank 


that the carver has the least difficulty in 
manipulating the carving set. The platter 
must be sufficiently large to give ample 
room for the meat as it is carved, or an 
‘extra plate must be provided for holding 
the pieces or slicgs until they are served. 
Needless to say both the meat and 


platter must be hot. 


Garnishes, such as parsley, watercress, 
celery, mint, fancy cut vegetables or the 
like, are so used and arranged that they in 
String and 
skewers are removed before the meat is 


no way hinder the carver. 


placed on the table. 


As to the carving knife, it needs to be 
of good steel and properly sharpened. It 
must not be used for other purposes nor 
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‘wy 


kept where the edge 
will be nicked by 
other cutlery. A 


. little practice will be 


necessary to get just 
the right manipula- 
tion in sharpening 
the knife. 

A good method of 
sharpening is to hold 














the steel firmly in the left hand and with 
the knife in right hand start with the 


bottom or handle 
end of the blade 
against the tip end 
of the steel at an 
angle of about 15 
degrees, then draw 
the blade toward 
one so that the 
point will leave the 
steel near the lower 
end. This is re- 
peated on the other 
side. About a dozen 
alternate strokes is 
sufficient. Sharpen- 


y 
yn 


1 
y 


















Steps in carving a crown roast of 
lamb are illustrated above and at 
the left. Cuts are made between 
the rib bones, separating the roast 
into slices similar to chops. The 
force meat in the center may be 
served with a spoon 


ing the knife at the table should 
be avoided unless the amount of 
meat to be carved necessitates 
doing so. 

It is well to know that carving 
sets come in different sizes, from 
the large beef carver to a small 
bird or game set. For the 
family who wishes to invest in 
one set only, the medium-sized 
beef carver with a blade of 








eight or nine inches is probably the best 
selection. The type of handle is a matter 





Prime ribs of beef 
look more formidable 
as a carving problem 
than they actually 
are. At left is shown 
the first step—cutting 
along the rib bones 
to remove the large 
piece of meat. Next 
cut slices horizon- 
tally across the grain 
of the meat, as pic- 
tured above, and set 
them aside 


of personal choice and cost, but it should 
be well constructed to avoid breakage 
and loosening. 

General Rules for Carving. Most cuts 
of meat are placed before the carver with 
the thickest part of the cut toward the 
right. A stuffed fowl, however, is placed 
with the neck to the left so that the 
stuffing may be readily served. 

The fork is inserted in a thick part of 
the meat at an angle which gives a firm 
hold and in such a position that it does 
not interfere with the knife when cutting. 
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To carve a baked ham, first cut 

down thru the thick part of the 

meat to the bone, then make paral- 

lel cuts. Lastly turn the knife 

along the bone, cut across the bot- 

tom of the slices and lift them to 
the side to be served 


The prongs are turned downward 
and the guard lifted. The fork 
remains as first inserted during 
the carving. The carver uses it to 
hold the meat in the best position 
for cutting. Where the meat must 
be moved or a different part 
carved, as in turning a fowl or a 
leg of lamb, the fork must then 
be inserted at another convenient point. 
The knife is held so as to cut down- 
ward, but where a joint or bone is en- 
countered a circular motion is used. 
Where a maid does the serving, the 
meat may be placed on a plate as carved 
and each guest served in turn. Without a 
maid it is better to carve enough to serve 
all the guests, then place the meat on indi- 
vidual plates. In this way the meat is 


kept warmer and in the case of fowl each 
person receives a choice or variety of 
dark and light meat. 
be more easily served. 


Stuffing, too, can 
More meat is 





carved when needed, later in the meal. 

As far as possible the portion of meat 
should be of the same size and equally 
choice. When guests are present they are 
given any preference. 

At a family dinner when most of the 
meal is served at the table, it is more 
expeditious to have the hostess or an- 
other member of the family responsible for 
the other dishes which accompany the 
meat course, It is a mistake to delay the 
service by demanding that the host serve 
the other food as well as carve. A skillful 
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hostess will see that no delay detracts 
from the enjoyment of the meal. 
Directions for Carving. There is some 
diversity of opinion and of practice in 
carving different cuts of meat and kinds 
of fowl and game. Any one who attempts 
to carve will, after a little experience is 
gained, find little ways in which he can 
improve his manipulation. If the results 
are equally good or possibly even better 
than those of another carver, there is no 
reason why he should not follow his own 
method. Judgment must be used here, 
as in other problems. For those who 
may feel somewhat 
timid on this ques- 
tion of carving a 
few simple rules are 
given as a guide in 
starting out. When 
learning, it will be 
well to start on the 
simpler cuts first. - 
Roast Beef. Where 
the roast is boned 
and rolled, the first 
slice is carved across 
the top and addi- 
tional slices in the 










same way. With a standing rit 
roast the slices are cut parallel t 
the rib bone and toward the bone 
It may be found easier to first cut 
along the rib bone to separate it 
from the large lean piece, which 
ean then be easily carved into 
slices in the same manner as the 
rolled roast. Roasts from the 
chuck or rump are a little more 
difficult to carve attractively un- 
less the bone has been removed. 
As far as possible cut across the 
grain. 

Pot Roasts follow the same rule. 
Where there is more than one 
muscle, with the grain running in 
different directions, cut in such a way as 
to get the best appearing slices. Rolled 
chuck, brisket, shoulder clod and heel 
piece are cuts used for pot roast which 
carve nicely. 

Roasts of Lamb, Mutton, Pork, and 
Veal. The loin roasts are placed on the 
platter with the ribs away from the 
carver. Cut the. meat into chops about 
an inch thick, severing the bone with a 
quick turn of the knife if necessary. The 
rib roasts are carved in the same manner, 
making the cuts between the ribs. A 
crown roast is merely another way of 
serving a rib roast, therefore the cut is 
made between the ribs in the same man- 
ner. Each guest is served one rib piece 
and some of the forcemeat used in the 
center of the crown roast. 

Leg of lamb or mutton roasts are a 
little more difficult to carve. Always ask 
the dealer to remove the hip bone. Two 
methods can be followed. Either a down- 
ward cut is made to the bone thru the 
thick part of the meat and additional 
slices cut in the same manner, or with the 
leg bone to the left slices are cut at a slant 
thru the thick part of the muscle. The 
latter method (Continued on page 47 





Pot roast: cut across 
the top of the meat 
for the first slice and 
continue to cut other 
slices in the same 
manner. A pot roast 
ordinarily cannot be 
cut in as thin slices 
as other roasts for 
the meat is inclined 
to fall apart. Vege- 
tables surrounding 
the roast are served 
with a spoon 
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The time of his life— 
and safe from colds! 
KATING and sled riding and 


playing in the snow are childish 
joys that need not be denied if 
mothers know about Smith Brothers 
Cough Drops. They are a real pro- 


tection against coughs and colds. 


As they dissolve in the mouth, they 
gently medicate the throat, soothe 
and cool its tissues and keep the air 
passages clear, thus guarding against 
a dangerous condition which might 
otherwise develop. And children 
really like them because they taste 
*<just like candy’ 

A 78-year reputation for purity is 
behind them. 


Made in two kinds: the S. B. 
Cc Drops in the black and white 
box; Smith Brothers Mentho’ 


Drops in the orange box. 





FAMOUS 
SINCE 1847 


COUGH DROP 











Hot Water Everywhere 


witha 


‘ ‘HOLYOKE’ > KEROSENE 
HOT WATER HEATER 














Smokeless % 
Odorless 


Inexpensive 
to install 


Supplies hot water for kitchen, laun- | 
dry andbath. Attaches toregular range . 
boiler without disturbing connections. 


Write for Free Booklet No, 11, Hot Water 
inthe Home. Give name of your plumber. 


HOLYOKE HEATER CO. 
YOKE MASS 














Corner Your Fictures-aibum 


$OOC ppt.67Z 4711 N.ClarkSt. ,Chieage 
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THE COOKS ROUND TABLE 


Conducted by Better Homes and Gardens’ 





readers 


This is your department and its value depends upon the 


help of every g 
unpublish 


Apricot Surprise 


2 tablespoonfuls of gela- 1 cupful of sugar 
tine soaked in4table- 1 can of apricots 
spoonfuls of cold wa- Juice of one orange 

Whipped cream 

Maraschino cherries 

Ground nutmeats 


ter 
1 anne of boiling water 
4 egg whites 


Cover gelatine with boiling water, and 
let cool. Beat the egg whites very stiff 
and continue beating while adding one 
cupful of sugar and the cooled gelatine. 
When the mixture begins to stiffen add 
the juice and fruit of one can of apricots 
put thru a sieve and the juice of one 
orange. Mold and serve with whipped 
cream garnished with maraschino cher- 
- and ground nutmeats.—Mrs. J. C., 
Illinois. 


Jiffy Sandwich Filling 


1 cupful of figs 
lg —_ of sirup (white table sirup is best) 
3 tablespoonfuls of hot water 


Wash figs and put thru the food chop- 
per, add the hot water to soften. Mix 
with the sirup. This is a delicious spread 
between thin slices of graham bread or 
crackers.—Mrs. M. L. M., Kansas. 


Noodles 
This is a good way to use up egg yolks. 
Take twice as much water as egg 
yolks, and add a teaspoonful of salt to 
each cupful of liquid. Beat until well 
mixed. Add enough flour to make a stiff 
dough. Knead, and roll as thin as pos- 
sible. Let stand one hour or until dry, 
then turn and dry the other side. Roll as 
you would jelly roll cake, and cut into 
fine strips. These may be kept until 
needed in a paper sack. They are espe- 
cially delicious cooked in chicken broth.— 

Mrs. C. M., New York. 


Frosting for Coffee Cake or Rolls 


1 cupful of sugar 1 tablespoonful of flour 
\% cupful of cream 44 teaspoonful of vanilla 


Mix in order given. Before putting 
coffee cake or rolls in the oven to bake, 
spread with frosting mixture, and bake as 
usual.—Mrs. R. A. L., Minn. 


Honey Raisin Tapioca 


1 cupful of tapioca 4 cupfuls of water 
1 cupful of honey 4g pound of seeded 
14 teaspoonful of salt raisins 

Yolk of 1 egg 


Wash tapioca and place in saucepan 
with honey and water. Bring to a boil 
and cook slowly until clear and the 
tapioca is soft. Add other ingredients 
and stir to blend. Cook fifteen minutes. 
Serve with fruit whip made of one-half 
glass of jelly and white of one egg, beaten 
together until the mixture holds its 
shape.—Mrs. I. E. M., Michigan. 


Stuffed Potatoes 
Bake half a dozen potatoes of even size. 
When baked, cut in two lengthwise and 
carefully take out the inside. Add salt, 
pepper, butter and one egg, beaten until 
very light. Fill the shells with the mix- 
ture and bake in a hot oven twenty min- 


utes.—C. 8., Iowa. 


cook in our family. 
recipes. We will pay 


in your favorite 
for every one e 


Rice Cutlets With Cheese Sauce 


1 cupful of rice 1 teaspoonful of salt 

344 cupfuls of boiling ‘'% teaspoonful of pa- 
water 

1% cupful of canned to- 
mato soup 


Pour cold water over the rice and 
heat, stirring constantly, to the boiling 
point. Take from the fire, drain, rinse in 
cold water, and drain again. Put the 
boiling water, tomato soup, salt and pa- 
prika in a double boiler and stir in the 
rice. Cook until the rice is tender, when 
all of the liquid should be absorbed. If 
not, drain for a few minutes. Add the 
butter to the hot rice and pour the mix- 
ture onto a large buttered platter, having 
it spread out about half an inch thick. 
When the rice has become firm and cold, 
shape into cutlets about four inches long. 
Dip each cutlet into egg and then into 
bread crumbs and fry in deep fat. This 
recipe makes about 18 cutlets. Serve 
with green peas and the following cheese 
sauce: 


prika 
1 tablespoonful of butter 


Hot Cheese Sauce 


14 cupful of grated 2 cupfuls of warm milk 

cheese \%{ teaspoonful of pep- 
\% cupful of butter per 
44 cupful of flour 34 teaspoonful of salt 


Melt the butter in upper part of double 
boiler and blend the flour with it. Add 
gradually the warm milk and cook, stir- 
ring meanwhile, until thickened. Add 
the grated cheese and stir until the 
cheese melts. The mixture must not be 
allowed to boil. Arrange the cutlets on a 
large platter, pour the cheese sauce 
around them, and then turn the hot 
buttered peas over all—M. K., Massa- 
chusetts. 


Fried Celery Sticks 


2 dozen stalks of celery Cayenne pepper 
3 tablespoonfuls of flour Lemon juice 

1 cupful of milk Bread crum 

1 beaten egg 


Cut stalks of celery in pieces from three 
to four inches in length and let stand 
in cold water to which a dash of lemon 
uice or vinegar has been added. Par- 
{i for ten minutes. Drain, chill and 
dip in a thick, cold, white sauce made of 
the flour, milk, beaten egg, pepper and 
a dash of lemon j juice. When the celery 
stalks have been well masked with the 
sauce, dip them in fine bread crumbs and 
fry in deep fat to a golden brown. Serve 
with rashers of crisp bacon.—Mrs. E. F., 
Washington. 


Arabian Stew 


3 cupfuls of hot water 

6 tablespoonfuls of to- 
rice mato soup 

1 large onion 1 green pepper 

Salt and pepper to taste 


Sear chops well on each side. On each 
chop place one tablespoonful of raw rice, 
one slice of onion and one tablespoonful 
of tomato soup. Add salt, pepper and 
water. Cover well and bake in a moderate 
oven one and one-half hours. About ten 
minutes before serving add the chopped 
green pepper.—Mrs. W. R. C., Ohio. 


6 pork chops 
6 tablespoonfuls of raw 
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Christmas Cakes 
decorated by Ateco 


+ 
You ll Want an 
ATECO at Christmas- 
_to trim up all your fancy candies and 
little cakes with fondant and frosting, and 
decorate your pies, pastry, puddings and salads 
with fascinating designs in whipped cream, 


hardsauce, icingor mayonnaise that will make 
your holiday dishes even more “‘Christmasy. 


As a Gift—an ATECO SET is 


: 


certain to delight every housewife. 


. CAKE AND 
PASTRY 
DECORATOR 


Complete Setconsists ofsanitary, 
poe ane Sy oa ler, 12 in- 
terchangeable tu = fon maki 

various des , and illustrat 


Instruction of 
Reci in dainty 
Recpes so sont $3.50 


If r dealer does not 
sell genuine ATECO 
ICING SETS, we will 
send one prepaid upon 
receipt of price. 


August Thomsen & Co. 
1490 Woodward Ave 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Dutch One-Dish Meal 

Soak kidney beans overnight and boil 
for several hours until very well done, 
adding salt at the last hour, boiling 
down finally until there is very little 
liquid left. Fry as many slices of bacon 
as there are persons to be served. Pile the 
beans in the center of a platter and 
pour the crisp bacon, with all of the fat, 
over them. At each end of the platter 
arrange semi-circles of overlapping thin 
slices of dill pickles. At one side have a 
dish of very finely chopped raw onion; 
a little is added to each portion when 
served.—Mrs. A. O. T., California. 


Crystal Apples 


1 cupful of granulated sugar 
cupful of water 

3 sweet apples, pared, quartered and each quar- 
ter cut in three slices 


Boil the sugar and water until it 
threads. Drop slices of apple into the 
hot sirup and cook until clear like pre- 
serves. Do not let slices touch while 
cooking. A wide shallow dish is best to 
use. Drain on a waxed paper for twenty- 
four hours, then roll in granulated sugar 
for three successive mornings. While they 
are delicious made plain in this way, they 
are much more effective if flavored and 
colored. Use a little mint flavor and 
green coloring, cinnamon with pizk color- 
ing, and orange, lemon, or almond with 
vellow coloring. With a sharp knife they 
may be cut in various forms and used for 
decorating cakes or gelatine puddings 
and salads. They make a wholesome and 
delicious sweet for children. If the sirup 
becomes too thick while the slices are 
being cooked, add a spoonful or two of 
water.—Mrs. E. E. W., Nebraska. 


Paprika Schnitzel 

1 pound of thick veal Carrot 

steak ace 
Flour Salt 
% can of tomatoes Paprika 
Onion 

Cut steak in small pieces and roll in 
seasoned flour. Fry brown. Remove from 
frying pan and add one tablespoonful of 
flour to the fat. Brown, and pour in 
juice from tomatoes. Add a slice of 
onion, slice of carrot and a bit of mace. 
Return the meat and simmer, or put in 
casserole for one-half hour, or for one 
hour in a fireless cooker with one stone. 
Before serving season the sauce with 
salt and paprika.—Mrs. W. F. H., Iowa. 


Roast Beef With Currant Jelly 


Place one-quarter pound of butter with 
one-half glass of currant jelly in a chafing 
dish. When well heated add thin slices of 
cold roast beef. Heat and cook five 
minutes and serve.—Mrs. C. B., Wis. 

Sweet Pepper Eggs 
2 tableepoontulecPbut- 2 ‘tableepoontule of 


cream or rich milk 
1 tablespoonful of cat- 2 tablespoonfuls of 
sup water 

6 eggs 


Chop the peppers finely after removing 
seeds. Cook very slowly, in the butter, 
for about five minutes, taking care that 
they do not brown. Add the catsup and 
stir together. Beat the eggs, salt 
lightly, add the cream and water and 
beat well together. Put into frying pan 
with peppers and scramble. Serve on 
triangles or strips of hot buttered toast.— 
M. S. S., Illinois. 

Cranberry Relish 

1 pint of cranberries 1} cupfuls of sugar 

Put cranberries thru the food chopper, 
using a fine knife. Add the sugar and stir 
well. Let stand overnight well te relish 
is ready for use without cooking.—Mrs. 
F. A. R., Virginia. 








Aren’t your hands, 
your back, your 
time worth the extra 
help of Fels-Naptha 
Soap? Let the naptha 
and splendid soap 
together loosen the 
dirt in washing your 
clothes! Quick! Safe! 
Thorough! 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha— 
or will get it for you 








Ideal — Inexpensive 






Christmas Gift! 
An Easy Twist— Kernel 
Comes Out Whole 


Cracks nuts without crushing the 
or 
fying shells or pinched 


“oa IDEAL =- 
Nut Cracker 







store; or, mail a or 

de poarantoed —— 

Postpaid in U. 8. Wit: 2 fiat, Polsted oe. 31 
2714 Soutiput Ave. COMT ticago, IIL 














What are your Sewage 
Disposal Problems? 


Let our specialists suggest just the ideal! sanitary 
service sui for your suburban home, camp or 
school. Protect health and increase property 
values with these quality equipments. 


wip Septic Tanks 


for water toilets without sewers. Follows U. 8. 

Public Health Service design. Thousands in use 

No failures, Fully guaranteed. Easily installed 

Before You Order 

Any System 

for San Equip folders and free plan 

sheets. Give us the brief details 
your blems and we wil) do 


of 
the rest. No oblication on your part. Mak- 
ers also of San Equip Waterless Toilets 


Chemical Toilet Corporation 


803-813 Free Street 
Syracuse, ™, ¥ 

















If You Are Interested In 


CHEAP FUEL 


—write for free printed matter on the 


Home Economy Oil Gas Burner 
Burns kerosene. Fits any stove “a. Simple—installed by 


anyone. Complete flame trol. saving over coal. 
wood. Slow principle buoner thet eaunet das wth artes 


} awe Ey Lee ss - 
Agents and Distributers Wanted. 


HOME ECONOMY BURNERS, Inc. 


701-705 Keith Theatre Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


THUMB - SUCKING 


STOPT FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
Sent on approval, prepaid. Give age of child. 


"S SUPPLIES CO., 42-J, Hastings, Neb. 














Last Minute Gifts for the 


BENNIE HALL 


Home Lover 
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Transfer pattern No. 220, blue, 20 cents, gives designs and cutting outline for three-piece vanity set above, 


also additional motifs 
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Transfer pattern No. 166, blue, 20 cents, makes ' 
the attractive hot roll cover above. Details of i } 
working are better shown in photograph below ; 
» H 
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‘ ae pattern No. 141, blue, 20 cents, 


ot 
supplies designs for towels shown below, 
also additional motifs suitable for luncheon 
sets, scarfs, etc. Floss to embroider towels 
according to description on opposite page, 
50 cents. Address pattern and floss orders 
and all needlework inquiries to Mrs. Ben- 
nie Hall, Better Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines, lowa. Please do not ask for C.O.D. 


Service 






Descriptions and 
directions for work- 
ing are given on op- 
posite page, also direc- 
tions for ordering floss 














Transfer pattern No 219, blue, 20 

cents, is used to make the luncheon set 

above. The design of one corner en- 

larged to show working detail is shown 
at lower right of cut 
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Needlework Directions 


To Accompany Designs Shown Opposite 


F course there are not many more 

days left before Christmas, but there 

is vet time to make a few more gifts—that 
is if they are simple of execution. 

An adorable three-piece vanity set 
is made from pattern No. 220. The pat- 
tern gives both cutting outlines for the 
three pieces and motifs for embroidery, 
also additional motifs that may be ap- 
plied to other small articles for the bed- 
room. The pieces may be finished with 
hemstitched hems, lace or a dainty croch- 
et edge in a pastel color, the edge repeat- 
ing the color predominating in the em- 
broidery. 

The set illustrated is made on pure 
white linen. ‘To embroider: work the 
bowknots in satin stitch, using light blue 
floss, or any pastel color preferred; work 
the leaves and stems in light green lazy 
daisy and outline stitches; the flowers, 
which are in rose and pink, are worked in 
lazy daisy stitches and have orange 
French knot centers. This set is also ex- 
tremely attractive using rose, lavender or 
yellow for the predominating color. 
Carried out in the recipient’s favorite 
color it makes an acceptable gift for the 
young girl, the bride or the seasoned 
housekeeper. 

Floss in pastel colors to embroider set 
will be sent for 40 cents, needle in correct 
size included. 

A dainty and pleasing gift that can be 
made in a very short time is a cover for 
hot rolls or biscuits. The cover illus- 
trated is made on white linen, the edges 
finished with narrow lace and the em- 
broidery done in pastel shades. The 
motifs used were taken from transfer 
pattern No. 166. Flowers are worked in 
rose, pink, lavender and purple and have 
orange and black centers; leaves, of 
course, are in green. To all who request 
it a cutting pattern for hot roll cover will 
be sent. Floss in appropriate colors to 
embroider sets will be provided for 35 
cents, needle included. 

Transfer pattern No. 219, blue, 20 
cents, provides the motifs that were used 
to make the charming luncheon set shown 
this month. A plain linen set of this kind 
can be bought ready made and the motifs 
applied, if time is limited. The cloth and 
napkins illustrated are simply squares of 
white linen with corners of yellow linen. 
The yellow corners are basted in place, 
the raw edges being covered with novelty 
braid, and edges are finished with the 
same novelty braid. Rickrack in a dainty 
pastel color may be used with pleasing 
effect. This set is also extremely attrac- 
tive made entirely of white linen, omitting 
the colored corners, and using rickrack 
as a finish. The embroideries are carried 
out in rose, purple and blue for the flow- 
ers, and green for leaves and stems. The 
flower centers may be in black or 
orange. 

_ Another pretty way to use this design 
is to draw colored threads thru the linen 
to make the squares, leave the corners 
white and finish cloth and napkin with 
self-fringe. The set may be made any 
desired size. The regulation size, however, 
is 34 inches for cloth and 12 to 14 inches 
for the napkins. Work the flowers and 
leaves in lazy daisy stitches, using six 
strands in needle; work stems in green 
outline; French knots are used for the 
centers. Floss in suitable colors and 
sufficient quantity to embroider set and 
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and playthings waiting. 


Let the children have fun, but protect them from the 
grave dangers of chilly rooms. The Minneapolis Heat 
Regulator is a vital health factor especially in homes 
where there are children. It automatically shuts down 
the fire at night and starts it up in the morning before 
you arise. Provides correct uniform temperature day 
and night for comfort and health. Write for free booklet 
and state whether interested in coal, gas or oil heating. 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR COMPANY 


Established 1885 
2795 FOURTH AVE., SO., 


TheffINNEAPOLIS” 


Early Risers— 
Protect Them These Cold Mornings 


Awake, then out of bed in a jiffy with toys 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 





For COAL— 
GAS—OIL 


HEAT REGULATOR 


























| Kamsay Papeterie 
I Distinctive -hndividual || 


MONG those little things that 
mark the person of good taste 
~ ~and refinement, none is so 
important or expressive as fine 
—— yy XA Ra = sa ; 
apeterie is distinctive for a 
a cal soctaluses. Fashioned from crisp 
white Bond paper, rich in appearance, texture and 
feel, it is individual and different. To introduce it 
to new customers, we now make this special offer: 
150 Double Sheets with Baronial 00 
Envelopes,imprintedin Lustre Blue $7 
SHADED COPPERPLATE GOTHIC 
or O10 English Text Letters PostPaio 
Write (print) your name and address clearly, speci 
type desired: mail with $2.00--Satisfaction Guarant. 
Ramsay Company 1102 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo.: 











SPECIAL OFFER, to get acquainted. 
Pair of 42 inch genuine Colonial Tubing pillow- 
slips, with beautiful, simple design stamped to 
embroider, and hemstitched for crocheting. Sent 
postpaid for only $1.10; an extraordinary vaiue. 


CASLER’S, 112 E. 6th St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Tapestry Bag—Beautiful 


Gifts at a saving Bhs 
silk lined. Chased or set 


lined fitted with mirror. 





.75 
No. 9015—Imported cut 
steel 8 Buckles. 
Pair $2.50 
No.110—Shoe Buckle set 
with brilliant Rhine- 
stones. Pair 3.00 



























New Kind of 
Spare Time 
Home Work 


Make money at home this new way, in 
spare time. No experience 
teach you everything and guarantee your 
satisfaction. Art Novelties are in tre- 
mendous demand. You can learn quickly 
to decorate candlesticks. lamps, greeting 
ecards, gate-leg tables. bookshelves, and do 
wonderful etching on copper, brass, ete. 
200 per cent profit. 
SEND for FREE BOOK 

Beautiful FREE Book explains how to 

join the Fireside Industries. Explains 


everything. Shows what others have 
done. Telis how to get complete outfit 
without extra cost. rite today 


declag 9 cont cramp for énteleg nnd fel 

yy H earning $3 to $5 

FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 8912, Adrian, Mich, 


Weave Quaint Rugs- - 


$1 an hour in yourspare time i 
—it’s fun and big money. Carpets, Pillows 


Leaman hatthow: to wears Oe eer kT Honan 
valuable home furn ngs old rags— 
and many other materials. Many men M 
and women are making up to $50 a week. They are 
rushed with orders. Learn how to start business. Weave 
and sell new things. 
oP fd Satisfaction guaranteed or money re 
or wa, funded Don't risk a cent — just say 
i \FA “Bend me your free book*‘How 
> 7 to Weave”, with 


prices and your 


Pay-as-I-Weave” 


plan. 

























INTERIOR DECORATING 
=~ MADE EASY!~ 


Decorate your home and save money. Dec- 
orate homes of others and make money. 
This immensely popular profession easi 
learned in spare time.. Unlimited field. 
sass prette easily made. We teach every- 
= y mail in few weeks, at small cost. 
REE BOOK—+send for it—NOW. 


Academy of Regios Interior Dec rating 
Dept. 45 32 S. Michigan Ave. ,Chicago 


oth the WONDER Rg Nocoes | PMOL OF 


Simple, practical — and a fascinating passtime. 


WONDER ART NEEDLE COMPANY 
151-Fifth Ave. Dept. B. N. Y¥.C 




























apples on 
mew i-year- 


Stark’s Golden Delicious 


Bore at 2 years old in 38 states. Bore despite 
8 frosts and 2 freezes, SEND NAME & 
~ ADDRESS on Coupon or postcard for 
™ BIG,FREE FRUITTREE BOOK, 
! sat ‘also 1926 SEED CATALOG. 
Address Box 59 

IsTARK BRO’'S “ “STARK BRO'S 
Box59, Viauidienn die. 

™ LOUISIANA, MO, 


‘color FRUITTREE “~ For110Years 
iso 1926 Seed Catalog 
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GENUINE GERMAN 


“WETZLAR” 
POCKET TELESCOPE 
$7;,0° 






Powerful German Tele- 
scope. Brings distant 
before you. siete & 


See poy Inathimeste ‘wi ge 
ten ceed orab 

rates of enchance —_ mabe aonr age this eurpriing coffer = Seal quality 
iD prom on ro 

Sie hi. Place your o; meee | refundif not ext satisfactory, 

HENDERSON BROTHERS 

Largest Importers of Field Glasses in America 
91 to 95 Federal St. Boston, Mass. 


—COMFORTS of the City— 


— 
—in the Country Home 
ere lectri hts 
ahd sam pnd Satoall te 
country "Rome, giving the 
} of wy comforts are 
and installed 


y KEWANEE 











KEWANEE systems and 
KEW hgeag | Fp - a ae 
us 
your 


a where 
counsel 


KEWA WA NEI E is Ramones Serege tates Utilities o 


Now $140 ) KEWANE| EE 
KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
a Practical By > _ Power Cidiccter 
lor Gar — 


Coes } -—- and —— 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE Co. 
1035 33rd Ave.S.E. Minneapolis, Minn, 


EM NANTS 66¢ 


Tecotines and Suipngs at le 


holesale 
toch | ay -~ FS Te Make ane Complete Sult or Gress. 
money ea BACK IF NOT clothes, Toeee ll sees 
Farah Boatits Bae en oe nae le 


POSTPAID anywhere in 
U. & A. 


INSTRUCTIONS with 
each machine. 
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additional motifs will be sent for 40 cents 
in addition to cost of pattern. 

Always acceptable is the hand-em- 
broidered towel. If timeis limited linen or 
cotton huck towels may be bought ready 
made and the motifs added to give a 
touch of individuality. 

To embroider the towel at left: Work 
the flower jars in brown outline; trees, 
brown outline; leaves, green lazy daisy 
stitches; the center flower is worked in 
yellow and orange single stitches and 
French knots and has a black French 
knot for its center; flower at left is worked 
in lavender and purple French knots and 
single stitches with orange French knot 
for center; flower at right, rose and pink 
with black French knot center. 

The towel at right follows the same 
color plan and method of stitchery as the 
one just described. The lines connecting 
floral motifs are done in black darning 
stitches. There is of course no set rule for 
arranging the colors, so they may be 
placed according to the individual taste. 
The flosses selected for this design are 
carefully blended and even the amateur 
needleworker need not fear inartistic 
results. Floss sufficient to embroider 
towels as described may be had for 50 
cents additional. 

Patterns Nos. 141 and 166 have been 
shown in a previous issue of Better Homes 
and Gardens, the former being used to 
make a dainty luncheon set, the latter a 
three-piece vanity set. Extra skeins of 
floss will be supplied at 5 cents each or 
50 cents a dozen. 


Beautifying the Home Grounds 


Continued from page 9 


their turn. Another item closely associ- 
ated with the birds are numerous houses 
in which they can nest. These can be 
made in many attractive designs, altho 
the style of construction should conform 
as far as possible to the habits of the 
birds common to the neighborhood in 
which you live. 

A combination of trellis and bird house 
makes a very attractive ornament that 
serves a double purpose. The trellis is, of 
course, made of lattice, while any old 
soap or canned food box will provide the 
material for the house. When completed 
the roof of the bird house should be paint- 
ed dark green and the rest of the orna- 
ment white. 

Another feature that will be a continual 
source of interest is a feeding house of 
some kind for the birds. Such a house 
merely consists of a platform protected 
by an overhanging roof. This cafeteria 
does quite a bit of business all thru the 
winter, and the bluebirds, cardinals, 
snowbirds and other varieties that are 
included among its mg seem to enjoy 
and appreciate its daily menu of cracked 
grain, bird seed, bread crumbs, suet and 
pieces of apple. The cafeteria is located 
under the gracefully drooping branches 
of a weeping willow 

Garden seats and arbors supporting 
climbing roses or other attractive flower- 
ing vines are also items of furniture for 
the outdoor living room that add greatly 
to the beauty of the home grounds, espe- 
cially when used in combination with a 
flagwalk that winds its way in their direc- 
tion. Both can be made at home out of 
scrap lumber, and the stones for the walk 
can be picked up a few at a time along 
the road or can be obtained at small 
expense from the foundation of an old 
building that is being dismantled. 
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Polly Prim 


Is the Improved Dust Pan You 
Have Been Looking For 


The very thought of sweeping 
with a whisk broom is absurd. 
Yet picking up the dirt in a 

homely, short-handled dust 
pan is just as ridiculous. 


Polly Prim is finished in 
beautiful satin black enam- 
el. Its long handle elimi- 
















nates stooping with its Poly 
qocempenying dizziness. pL ; 
The strong steel edge that will be ap- 
hugs the floor—the dust prectated. 

goes into the pan, not 

under it. Hung up, it 

makes an attractive 

waste receptacle. 

Sold at leading stores 

- .00 postpaid Dept. 25 

with your 

dealer’s Patent Novelty 
name. Co. 














Interior Decor ating ‘+ 


LEARN AT HOME 





Good pay and dignified work. 







Write oe 
qutermne, pro- 


‘ession. 





Dept. 2412 
2W. 47th St., N.Y.C, 
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” jinn enamnn onebeaiiiies 
119 Fifth Avenue - + New York, N. Y. 


GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL MEDICINES 


BARGAIN 
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How to Carve the Dinner Meats 


Continued from page 41 


gives larger slices. If more slices are 
needed the leg is turned and the other 
side carved in the same manner. 

Shoulder roasts of lamb, pork or veal 
are carved in the same manner as de- 
scribed for chuck of beef. 

Fresh or smoked baked ham is carved 
much the same as a leg of lamb. The 
bone from the butt end and the small 
bone from the shank are both removed 
before serving. Either the shank end is 
removed by cutting down and around 
the bone, or a cut is made thru the thick 
part down to the bone, then several cuts 
parallel to that, and then a cut made 
across at the bone to remove the slices. 

Steaks large enough to be carved are 
cut across the muscle in one inch strips 
parallel to the piece.of backbone. In a 
T-bone or porterhouse steak, pieces of 
both the large muscle and the tenderloin 
muscle are served to each guest. The 
fillet of beef is carved into one-half inch 
slices, beginning at the thick end. 

Chicken, Turkey, Duck and Goose. The 
fowl is placed with the breast up and the 
neck to the left. The fork is inserted at 
the point of the breastbone and the fowl 
held firmly thus while carved. The thigh 
is removed by cutting thru the skin close 
to the body, forcing the leg joint back and 
then cutting around to remove the whole 
leg. The drumstick joint is separated and 
if large both the thigh and drumstick are 
cut lengthwise into pieces suitable for 
serving. 

The wing is removed in the same man- 
ner as the leg. Next, thin slices from the 
breast are cut at a slant. The fowl is 
turned and leg, wing and breast meat 
removed from the other side. If more 
meat is needed, the fly bones, wishbone 
and meat from the sides are cut. A little 
practice is needed to do this well. 

Sometimes in serving duck the whole 
breast pieces are removed and one breast 
served to each guest. If the breast is 
large, however, it may be sliced. 

In the goose the thigh bone is farther 
back than in other fowl. If preferred the 
wing may be removed first, the breast 
meat sliced at an angle and then slices cut 
downward above and back of the leg. 
In this way much of the leg meat is re- 
moved without disjointing the leg. As a 
rule, however, the goose is carved in a 
similar manner to turkey. 

_ Whenever stuffing is used, two cross 
incisions are made so that a spoon can 
easily be inserted to remove it. 





Glimpses of Native Trees 
Continued from page 7 


why the apple tree is so easy to climb. 
Spreading arms, somewhat like the oak, 
with branches shooting outward and up- 
ward, give a ladder-like effect, and a 
nimble youngster goes to the top almost 
as easily as a squirrel. 

While only a dozen familiar trees have 
been touched on here, the forests and 
fields, the highways and hedge-rows 
furnish many examples of structural 
types in tree growth. Tho these struc- 
tures may follow certain well-defined lines, 
Nature has never hesitated to make some 
changes, if such changes enable the tree 
to secure adequate sunlight, to obtain 
sufficient moisture, or better to with- 
stand high winds. 
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Recnenater-sqntepes .. B. 7 
residence, 2505 juois Ave, troit, 
Mich.; Acdkinees, , Lenand Willeke 


Instant Waste Disposal 
—without leaving the kitchen 


LAN before you build, for lifetime release from the garbage 

nuisance. Let the time-tried Kernerator, at one moderate 

first cost (and no expense whatever afterward) change waste 
disposal into your easiest task. 


Just imagine the convenience of merely dropping tin cans, gar- 
bage, papers, magazines, broken glass and crockery—in fact, all 
wast ough a hopper door right in your kitchen. No daily 
trips to garbage pail; no carrying of trash to basement. 


The Kernerator consists of a brick combustion chamber at the 
base of your regular chimney, connecting with the hopper doors 
on floors above. Into this falls all the waste, which is destroyed 
by an occasional lighting. All combustibles are burned; non- 
combustibles are flame-sterilized for removal with the ashes. 


The Kernerator cannot be installed after building is erected. It 
is wonderfully adapted to Better Homes and Gardens Unit 
Houses, a new one of which is described in each issue. If 
contemplating other plans, your architect or contractor will 
recommend the Kernerator. Or write us for interesting litera- 
ture. 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 
704 East Water Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Make Your 
Your roses, lilacs, hydrangeas, spiraea, 
trees and evergreens will be invigorat 





with Scalecide as a dormant spray (while 
the leaves are off)— whether or aot pay 


. 
? . specific pests threatenin; 
, ceale of all kinds; ie hile the tice that couse 


¢ Dry 
ae | spruce gall; it kille and larvae 
Pat: hi wintering on the plant; it disease can- 
~ ent kers and fungous — itis the complete 
“Ay dormant spray. If your dealer can’t ly 


direct from us. Send 
“s H 


fruits, etables and flowers. 
Co., Dep't 44, 50 Church St., New York 
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New Fascinating Home Art Work 
(n Write for This Wondertul 











inted art ware isthe v 
ets, etc. Get Nycraft models 
joned by artists, with design 
. Easy to decorate yourself, and have hand- 
ainted candlesticks, bowls, book ends, etc., at a 
Fraction of usual cost. A pleasant way to make ex- 
tra money. Interesting instruction ok free to 
Better Homes and Gardens readers. Send for your 
icopy now. 


Beautiful, hand- 
desks, tables, b 
wood fash’ 
















vet and other shrubs, shade 
by Scalecide, just as much as 
fruit trees. Spray every tree, shrub and vine regularly every year 
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Scalecide Prices 
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Nycraft models make 
wm, lovely gifts. Your 








decorating adds true 

rsonal touch. Get 
ree instruction book. 
It hetps solve the gift 
Problems. 








KLICO ART STUDIO, 170 E. 24 St., Des Moines, lowa 




















ENLARGED The value of advertising in Better Homes and 

Skilled work done ickiy. Best re- Gardens cannot be fully appreciated until you 

sults assured. Our Gloss its never have tried it for yourself. With our 700,000 readers 

fade. Write for price list and samples. in the best homes in the U. 8. an advertisement in 

FRANK SCOBIE, Photographer, 50-B, Sleepy Eye Minn, | this Journal is bound to bring satisfactory results. 
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Fine for Baby Chicks Too 
Special Trial Offer 


A Big Roll containing 15 square yards (135 sq.ft.) 
(Will cover scratch shed 9x15 ft. y will be sent you 
prepaid onreceipt of $5.00. Usethis£or scratch 
shed or poultry houses, hot beds, cold 
pms storm doorsand windows, enclos- 
porches for the winter, etc., for ten 
ane aad if you do notfindit lets in a more health- 
ful and agreeable light and warmth and gives 
better results than glass or any other glass substi- 
tute just return and we will refund your money, 
Common sense instructions ‘Feeding for Eggs” 
with every order. Catalog on request. 


Turner Bros., Dept. 353 , Bladen, Neb, 
Price the Che t— Results the Best 
Compare with s or Other Substi 
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You can buy Portable Hopses, Coops 
and Roosting and Nesting Equip 

ment cheaper than you can bui! = 
Easy to set up and takedown. 


8.4 
CompleteHennery Outfits(roosts, 
nests, etc.) $3 up. Makes it easy 
and inexpensive , *- = in the 
chicken ae Seni 4cstampe 


: omy on for 100-page book. 
eorrEer & CO., 86 Forest Avenue., Downers Grove, lil. 
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Our F: with year’s subscription pt 
8 years, $2. Order today to get big current issue. } 











American Poultry Journal 
Oldest, Largest and Best 


pontne 28 cts. 


2 Yr.75c 2 YEARS $1 5 yrs.¢2 
verages over 100 pages issue — tells 
how to feed Tae and breed show to posure high <ge 
roduction; how to hatch and: — poultry suceessful 
Esta blished 1874, Only 25cfor4mos. Stamps eesepted. 


American Poultry Journal, 24-623 Plymouth Ct., Chicago 


Poultry Advocate 7." 25c 


Our 34th year. Helpful, interesting articles a month 
7 expert power writers, national re: ey jon. Send 
© today for 12 mos. trial, or only $1.00 for 4 A 


American Poultry Advocate, Dept. F, Syracuse, W. Y. 




























Better Homes and Gardens 


Carrying the Home Expense 
Continued from page 10 
how their budget worked out last year 
(figures show the percentage of the total 
income): 





Budget 
as Actually 
planned spent 
Percent Percent 
Savings & insurance 15 18 
Shelter (rent)...... 25 25 
Are 22 16 
Clothing. . 8 6 
Operating expense. 7 8 
ES 3 84% 
Transportation 
(carfare and auto) 5 6 
Recreation......... 5 3 
Benevolence. ...... 10 914 
100 100 


They planned their spending program, 
then set out to keep within it, and you 
will notice how successfully it worked. 
The unexpected happened, as is so often 
the case, and required more than double 
their expected outlay for medical and 
dental attention, but they rose to the 
occasion by economies in recreation, food 
and clothing to offset it. The same re- 
trenchments also enabled them to save 
more than they actually anticipated. That 
seems to be a peculiar thing about saving 
money—once the habit gets started it 
grows on us and we find ourselves saving 
more than we expected to. Their savings 
are toward a first payment on a home and 
an educational fund for the little fellow. 

Nearly every home owner looks for- 
ward with much dread to one definite 
obligation—taxes. Certainly he would 
not want to be deprived of the protection 
and conveniences which this expenditure 
provides, yet it strikes him as one of his 
greatest burdens. We know we have this 
problem to face so why not be prepared 
for it? The easiest way to do it is to plan 
for it in advance—make an estimate of 
what the taxes will amount to, then each 
month set aside a portion of it so that 
when due the amount will be already 
accumulated. I know a prominent busi- 
ness man who pays out several hundred 
dollars each year for insurance; he knows 
what his premiums total and that he has 
to meet them, so each month he deposits 
one-twelfth of the amount in a separate 
account at his bank—known as his in- 
surance account—then when premiums 
are due he has the bank send a draft to 
cover. Working this same idea on taxes 
would solve that problem for every home 
owner and make them seem less burden- 
some. 

Your property should constantly in- 
crease in value as the premises are made 
more livable and attractive. In this work 
the entire family can function in helping 
to improve the property with gardens, 
driveways, trellises, hedges, or whatever 
effects suit your fancy. The accompany- 
ing photograph shows a home which has 
a large part of the acre devoted to beauti- 
ful floral gardens, rustic work and path- 
ae 

Every added touch to the beauty of the 
home not only adds to your comfort but 
at the same time enhances the value. 
Many homes would seem almost an 
empty shell were it not for the surround- 
ings. Artistic surrcundings are a great 
asset in making a sale should you ever 
wish to market the property, 
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Cold, wet days—that’s when Roup starts 
ry sweeps through your flock, You know 
the sy id nostrils, co swollen, running at 


eyes and nostrils, comb pale, whistle or 
sneeze when breathing, frequent wipin 
beak on feathers, breath with caersiat 
odor, Stop it quickly with 


Comkeys 
Roup Remedy 


Just put it in thedrinking water. Chickens 
tor themselves. It kills the Roup germs and 
saves the fowl. Equally important as a preven- 
tive, for it keeps Roup from getting a start. 

Packages, 30c, 60c, $1.20. 145 Ib. can, $2.50; 5 Ib, 
can, $5 75, all postpaid. 


Conkey’s Canker Special 
Stops and reduces that swellingof themembrancs 
in the eyes and other places caused by colds or 
other roupy conditions. Prevents cankers from 
forming. uirt it into eyes and nostrils. 
Packages, 60c, $1.20; quart, $2.00; gallon, $7.00, 
all postpaid. 

Conkey’s Poultry Book is well worth 50 cents. 
Sent for 6 cents in stamps. (152) 


THE G. E. CONKEY Co. 
a Broadway Cieveland, Ohio 
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CANAR ees 


mame for illus- 
Book Free 77 
Be AVE ONE of these sweet 
voiced companions to bring 
cheer the year round. En- 
tirely different from ordi- 
a —. Educated and 
Music Box 



























Guaranteed ane at texprese 0 
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$200 for it.” 
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Cascteliy Select Hardy Beatth > 
rs. GEN . ANDRE 

BE G ROLLERS, $7.50. C 

joted Singer. W. 





or 
BARTEL’ $.Dept. C45 Cortlandt St. New York 


CANARIES Taught to Sing 
by a einssice: 
4 These Niches ee of 


‘unes, as deep 
bons flute, seizing, sittten. ymin aie. = S10 each. Also 
famous Harz-Mountain Canaries with a variety of notes, $6 








each. Birds will be shipped on —, @ — with order. 
Live arrival and iret i SHOP, Direc Express prepaid. 
Dept. 103, 30th Street, im Row York rk City 
F ey 


on Rocks. Reda. eéhorns 


Paste this on postal or letter, state breed you raise, 

ape} full name and address. We'll send FREE copy 

Siren Rock Monthly, Rhode Island Red 

fousnal or : ieee World with breed book offer. 

oultry Breeders Pub. Co., Dept.355 , Waverly, la. 
twice as 


MAKE irecreereny.cese'? 
HENS Mann’s tons, Fece res 


LAY No Pedy ewe J inadvance, Get 


piteg book FW. MANN CO., 


SMITH BROTHERS 















BROODER 


Better Flocks, Less Time, Less Loss. Healthy 
] heat, automatic control. No fire risks. 5 sizes, 


a 
NEN low prices. If hardwarestores or hatchery can't 
DRS cupply —_ direct. WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER! 








PURE-BRED POULTRY | 


L/P} 







—r tim Write today. 
Poultry Farm, Box 26 , Monmouth, I!* 
STOCK 


Ss "BABY CHICK EGGS 


er early. Save 20 t. Get Feb., March, April 
Chicks at Vane Psi ces’ Write today for =yapenal offer. 


Murray McMurray, Box 52, Webster City, lows 
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The Lure of Early New England 


Dressers 
Continued from page 16 


staunchly constructed and experience has 
proved it to last out countless generations 
of chairs and tables which naturally were 
subjected to rougher usage. 

The earliest dressers were made with 
scroll ends, and often the skirt and top 
were similarly ornamented. Frequently, 
the faces of the cupboards and drawers 
weredecorated with applied mouldingsand 
the split posts of Elizabethan times. Often 
the old English dressers were quite elabo- 
rate in design, such for example as the 
one shown in the illustration, where not 
only the drawers below the shelf but 
the banks of smaller drawers added be- 
tween the commodious boards, show a 
highly interesting treatment. 

There are many pleasing variations of 
the old New England dresser produced 
today in which the convenient features of 
the original type are retained but with 
others of a distinctive sort added. For 
example, one interesting modern dresser, 
the product of Danish craftsmen in this 
country, provides shelves for the display 
of china but has a base somewhat stg- 
gestive of the gate table, now so popu- 
larly in demand. It has been given a drop 
leaf to be raised or lowered as occasion 
demands, either in clearing the table 
or to be used as a serving stand to hold 
dishes for the salad and dessert courses. 

In this case, there is seen the scalloped 
skirt and the primitive stretcher of the 
original, but the dresser as also the rush- 
bottomed, slat-back chairs is gayly 
painted in a Danish peasant design, a not 
unwelcome factor in a room where a 
cheerful atmosphere is so much to be 
desired. 

Some very lovely old dressers from the 
provincial towns of France are coming 
over and those from Provence, Bretagne 
and Bourgogne, with their rare beauty of 
line and treatment, find favor among col- 
lectors, but the naive and homely dressers 
of the peasant class, so closely allied to 
our own simple pieces of the New England 
variety, are the sort that make the most 
engaging appeal to the average American 
housewife. 

And I am one of those who believe 
that this interest in the homely things of 
our ancestors, has its origin in something 
deeper than the mere fashion of the 
moment. Rather does it serve to replace 
in some measure the hominess of Colonial 
days, which the pressure of modern living 
conditions has abstracted from our lives, 
and that it is a precursor of a domestic 
revival in which the comfort and beauty 
of the home will be the first and most 
important consideration. 


LEGAL STATEMENT OF PUBLICATION 


Statement of ownership, management, circu- 
lation, ete., of Better Homes and Gardens, pub- 
lished monthly at Des Mvines, Iowa, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912. 
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Makes hens lay all winter. Build this scratch shed for 

r hens quickly and cheaply. Give poumiry the soft sun- 
fight full of Ultra-Violet rays indoors during winter months 
Chat they must havetoproduceeses. (Glassstopstheserays.) 
A ~O-GLASS covered scratch shed keeps hens com- 
fortable and healthy in all kinds of weather. Sunlight is the 
only heat and health producer nature offers. Why not use 
it? Let your hens scratch and feed in comfort and they will 
lay the eggs. This new scratch shed will pay for itself in a 









shorc time. Makes ideal sunroom for early hatched chicks, 
Fine for Enclosing Screened Porches 
Protect against cold wintry weather. Save on your fuel 


bill. Enclose screened porches and cover storm doors with 
Flex-O-Glass during winter. It makes a bright, sunlit room 
that can be put to a thousand better uses than the snow 
trap it will be if not enclosed. Just cut Flex-O-Glass with 

and tack on over screen, It may be removed and 
stored away during summer. 


What This New Wonder Material Is 


Flex-O-Glass is a strong, durable cloth base sheetin 
coated with a newly discovered preparation, making a transparen 
substitute for glass at 4 the cost, yet better as it lets the health- 
ful Ultra-Violet rays of the sun thru (glass doesn’t) and ho ds heat 
Se~ ~SS| Syst! better. Absolutely wa roof,air- 

wai tight and unbreakable. Keeps out 

. ~  @old, rain, snow and storm.Admits 

only warm diffused sunlight. Easi- 
ly installed. Just cut with shears 
and tack on. Used for scratchsheds, 


FLEX-0-GLASS MFG. co. 
~~. = 4481 N. Cleero Ave., CHICAGO 











With Your Assistance We’ve 
Reached the 700,000 Mark 


I feel impelled to ask the editor to spare me this space for a word with 
I want you to know how greatly I appreciate the wonderful 


you. 


—_ of helpfulness and co-operation shown b 
this magazine reach the goal of 700,000 subscribers. 


We reached that mark on November 15th. 
agreeably, I hope, when I tell you that old subscribers sent us more than 
80,000 of the 150,000 new subscribers needed to enable us to reach the 


700,000 goal. 


It is my hope and my 


gbligation to you. 







and larger magazine. 





regarding such matters. 

ness between you and our institution. 
Christmas Gift. 
conveying his holiday greetings. 


really wonderful value. 
two years for $1, three years for $1.50, 





ish School Course 


EX-O-GLAS 


Weatherproof—Transparent—Unbreakable 


ce 1/8 Cost of Glass .éfee 


New Wonder Material 


I am grateful to each of you for your assistance. 


at least partly discharge that obligation by giving you an even better 
Possibly, our Editors and our Subscribers’ Infor- 
mation Bureau can serve you personally by assisting you in the solution 
of some of your problems of home improvement. 


Meanwhile, I hope for a continuance of the spirit of mutual helpful- 


Send us subscriptions for your neighbors as you have an opportunity. 
A subscription to Better Homes and Gardens will make a most acceptable 
We shall be glad to send a beautiful Christmas Card to 
recipients of Gift subscriptions, giving them the name of the donor and 


You will agree I am sure, that our regular subscription rates represent 
They are as follows: 


Again, I thank you for your assistance, and remain, yours to command’ 
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cndtestng, poset storm doors and windows, barn- 
id windows, hot is, cold frames, greenhouses ,etc. 

ipped postpaid in a roll 3544 inches wide,direct from 
factory to user—thus lowest possible prices. 


Use Flex-O-Gliass at Our Risk 
Order your supp'y today. Use it 10 days. If then you 
do not find pow a. #4 better than if glass were used or 
if you are not more than satisfied return the Flex-O- 
Glass to us and we wili refund your money without 
question. That’s fair, isn’t it? 


PRICES—All Postage Prepaid 

Per d 3544 inches wide. 1 yd. 50c; 6 yds. at 40e; 
10 yds. at 35e; 25 yds, at 33c; 100 yds. or more at 32e 
per yard. Quantity prices F.0.B. on request. 
SPECIAL OFFER—for $5.00 we will send you 15 yds. 
of Fiex-O-G ass 35% inches wide postpaid(135 sq. ft.) 
Covers scratch shed 9 x 15 ft., ‘enough for 100 hens). 
Order today, you take no risk. Satisfaction guaran 
or your money refunded. Add 3c per yard outside U.S. 
Free k with every order, contains information on 

di andr dies. Don’t lose our address. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
ss Ss eS Se eB Oe SS SS SS 
§ Fiex-0-Glass Mig. Co., Dept. 52 
& 1481 N. Cicero Ave., Chicago, Il. ! 


e 

Find enclosed $ ............. for which send me ........... 8 

§ yards of Flex-O-Glass 35\4 in. wide, by prepaid g 

| pereel post. It is understood that if I am not sati4- ' 
i fied after using it for lv days I may return it and 

g you will refun a 





my money. 
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our readers in helping 


You'll perhaps be surprised, 


I feel under increased 
earnest desire that we may 





Write us at any time 







One year for 60 cents, 







E. T. Meredith 
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io our Free Bulletin, Send for it 
AMERICAN 


SCHOOL 
H-9122 Orexel Ave. & S6th St. © AS 1923 





DAHLIA BARGAINS ::2:: D.tiis: 


hybridized and California seed at thelowest 
prices. Special Offer to Jan. 15. Send forlist. 
D FARM,Box 266, Hackensack,N. J. 








No. O.—Three Assorted color Pencils, NAME in Gold, Holly Box 

No, A.—Six Pencils, sharpener and ruler, various shades, Coin pack 
LEATHER Case with NAME engraved in 22 karat Gold 90c 

No. B.—Three. Pencils, sharpener and ruler, fane snades, embossed 
LEATHER Case with NAME engraved in 2% karat’ Gold SOc 


Insurance 10c extra. SendCheck, Money Order or Stamps. 
UNIVERSAL PENCIL CO. “— York Cay 











Mo EEDS Send 10c for S 
EAN UCCESS pis. fower and 
our FREE INSTRUCTIVE GARDENLOGUE. 





MEAD’S SEEDS, Norwalk, Ohio 











‘THE real question before the country is, are we 
going to preserve the old Anglo-Saxon tradition of 
a detached house where each family can wholly and 
completely express its individuality? Or, are we going 
to permit the Mediterranean idea of the tenement an 
catacomb to prevail? It is our common job to see to 
it that the former ideal of family life shall triumph. 

A detached house is the heritage, and should be, of 
every family. Here, and here only, does it have even 
the bare opportunity to achieve that real independence 
of character we commonly associate with strength and 
security. The family unit comprehends this, if it com- 
prehends anything. 

Such an ideal is peculiarly American. If we are to 
adhere to the notions which gave us strength and 
security in the early days of our development, this will 
be the first we will demand for fulfillment. If the influx 
of foreign population is to implant an ideal of family 
life alien to all our traditions, then the America of the 
past will not be the America of the future. It is unthink- 
able that we should permit the old family ideal to pass! 


GoME months ago, in these columns, we urged every 
reader not owning a home to make the start now. 
A mighty chorus of assent has gone up all over this 
country. Hundreds of readers who have won their homes 
have written telling us their experiences in the hope 
that their own example may be encouraging to others. 
A good many readers have written to say this year they 
started paying for a home; and most of them are too 
generous when they say “you started us,” or “we 
never really thought about owning our own home until 
we started reading Better Homes and Gardens.” It is 
fine to know that we have helped even one to get 
started! The greatest service we can all render the race 
is to do our bit to preserve the old tradition of secure, 
sturdy fanfily life. 


RAch day’s mail brings us letters from readers 
apologizing for writing, or for writing such long 
letters. Don’t apologize! We like to hear from you, 








and the more the merrier! Before December is past 
close to 50,000 letters will have gone out from this 
department during 1925, where some specific help has 
been rendered to you. If we can’t help you with some 
problem, let’s just visit “across the desk,” as it were— 
just like we would if you called at the office. 


HE “Christmas spirit” is one of the really remark- 
able forces we have at work bettering our civiliza- 
tion. It is worthwhile and remarkable because it is 
nothing less than the spirit of “doing it for others.” It 
is unselfish and wholesome; we seek our own happiness 





in the happiness we bring to others. Better Homes and 
Gardens believes in this spirit; we would see it extended 
around the whole year. The day is drawing to a close 
when we remember only the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy. All days are holy days and the Christmas spirit 
should be spread around the whole year. 


WE are exceedingly proud of an unique distinction 
which you good friends are giving us among the 
magazines covering the home field. That is that Better 
Homes and Gardens is rapidly becoming known as the 
one home magazine read “from cover to cover” by its 
subscribers. Thousands of you have written and told 
us and our advertisers that you read it “from cover to 
cover” and it is a rare distinction, indeed, for few 
magazines are really read these days. We only trust 
that we can continue to merit this unique distinction 
in the future. We know that it is not an empty 








compliment you are paying us for your sending us more 
than 200,000 new subscriptions this year proves that 
you want others to know the magazine. Please believe 
that we appreciate your cooperation. 


OR thirty-six months now, without the break of a 

single issue, I have had the pleasure of visiting with 
you the “Homes of Famous Americans.” These visits 
have carried us into every period of our history from 
the landing of the Pilgrims down to the present time. 
We have gained, I hope, a new sympathy and under- 
standing of the lives and times of the men and women 
whose homes we have visited. And I hope we have 
gained, too, a new appreciation of the part their homes 
played in their successes and failures. Next month we 
will visit the home of Alexander Hamilton. 


I AM sure every reader will be interested in the many 
plans we have for improving the magazine during 
1926. Several new féatures are being added which 
cannot do otherwise but help you get “a better quality 
of living into your family circle.” We are increasing 
the space devoted to cooking and household equipment 
quite materially, as will be noted in this issue. Next 
month we inaugurate a regular book review depart- 
ment under the direction of Mrs. Helen Cowles Le 
Cron, which will keep you in touch with the best 
current literature; we are also adding in January a page 
for the kiddies which, I feel sure, they will all enjoy. 
Mr. Clifford Bloom, the distinguished young tenor and 
composer, will have charge of the music page during 
the coming year; he will give special attention to the 
problems of parents desiring to in- 
crease the musical education of 
their children. These are only a 
few of the many worthwhile fea- 
tures coming during the new year. 
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